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FOREWORD 



'This publication is designed to aid teachers who»will b$*tteaching a- 
one^semester course In Economic^ at the high school level. Economics ns 
one of 1 the mInlmuFrt electlves In the Secondary Social Studies Program, ^ 
included'ln the specialised cqurses listing forgrades eleven- and ^twelve. 
The curriculum for this course Is. designed to develop ^a cdmprehens.iJ^e 
understanding pf •Important economic foncepts and provide students with . 
experiences to" dgvelop, extend and apply the learnings, and^to mke, 
reasoned judgments about major ecdnOmic questions facing ^the .individual 
and society, w ■ ■ ' ^ 

' This curriculum resource guide is presented in thirteen units of 
study- Each unit contains a series. of lessops that follows the follow- 
ing format: fntrQductloni_.{2) time required; f3) concepts; ^(4) 
instructional objectives; (5) materials r^uit'ed; (6) suggested procedures^ 
and (?)■ worksheets or other, relfeurce materials. In, addition, there is a 

. rationale- for the course, a reconwiended content outlinev course objectives, 
a sample -course syllabus^ student worksheets and readings, an "annotated, 
bibliography of high schooV,economi<;s textbooks, pre- and pofet-test copies 

.of the national lyrnormed Test of Ectinomic^Literacy, and a list of free 
loan materials, mainly films that are available from the Department of 
Education .film library andthe^Center for Eco nmic Education .at the,/ , 
Unj|Sers;4iJty-x)f-Haw5i1^t^M3me 

'The looselea* bolder format will provide for additions of lessons, 
which w11W)e sent to all users of this curriculum. resource tfuide- ' V 

^ ' ' " - * ^ . . . ' ' * V 

This guide was developed through the -cooperative efforts of the 
Hawaii State Department of Education and the Hawaii Joint Cou»c11 on 
EqpnoiDic Education, Implementation will J)e guided and assisted by 
specialists /rom both organizations, ^ . ' 




. Dr. Donnis H, Thompson ~ 
Superintendent 
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ttote: There are-no ijistructional activities included in a few of the 

Jits. -These w-ilV be forthcoming as exe^iplary lessons or^acti- 
ties^are tned out, adapted and validated for classroom use. 
addition, ^^esspns ana activities for the other units will also 
penodically sent to t^e. users of this .guifle. In time, there 
should be ^tnore fhan suffi^ent numbers of lessbhg- or activities 
to develop; each uriit; teachers can then selectively use those ■ 
best suited for their^tudenfrr * 



INTRODUCTION- . ' *. \ 



Th1s_currigi(lum resource guide, Econoii.ics . is. designed for srT}ne- 
semester high school specialized elective course. It contains a rationale 
for' the course, a recommended content-outline, course objectives, a course 
syllabus, sample lesson plans, student worlTsheets and' readings,, an 
annotated bibliography of high school economics textbooks, pre- and post- 
test copies of the nationally-normed Test of Economic Literacy and-a list 
of free loan materials-, mainly films from the Oep<frtment. of' Education film 
libra^-andHrhe Centerrfor^Ecoriomic Education at the University of Hawaii 
at Hanoa. , ' 

Rationale for the Course* ' , . ' * ' 

Social studies educators are in general agreement that the primary 
objective of the social studies is the development of students whg are 
responsi^ble ciyzens anrf effective decision-iDakers- ^ ■ ' 

^ High school^graduates, in fact,' all aduUs in society, w^ll be 
continually exposed throughout their, lifetimes to a wide variety of " 
economic Issues and questions. This will occur through their reading of 

newspapers and news magazines, their exposure to ra dio and television, 

their-involvement-iT\ political" campa1ig«^srHnil"l:i7tc^ssues^ and their 
participation in economic life as ^employees, employers, consumej^s, union 
■tniBmbers,^ahd the like* The ponclus'ions they reach on issqes or the^lr 
answers to economic questions will be reflected in how-th^ vote; in the 
actions they take as members of unions, civic organizations an'd^^businesses; 
in their responses to appeals by the President and other public officials^ 
ana in economic decisions they make as iildividual consumers, woVkers,, ^ 
producers, savers and investors. This means that the quality of individual 
decision^making is crucial to the effective operation. \of our social system 
and to the well-being of the individual. 



TRus It IS essential to help young people, by the time they graduate 
from high school, to develop the knoiAledge, skills and attitudes to under- 
stand sind make reasoned judgm^ts about major economic questions facing 
society arid themselves as members of that society. They will then be 
better prepared to be respo^nsible citizens and effective decisien-makers. 

ConJ:ent Overview ^ ^ 

' The essence of economic understanding lies in being abTe to make 
sense out of the unfolding array of economic issues toming to our attention. 
This requires that tihe various elements of economic understanding be', 
combined and blended so as to provide a working^ knowledge of economics. 
The key elements ^of economic understanding are as follows: 



* Adapted from A Framework for Teaching Economics: Basic Concepts , New 
fork; Joint Council on Ecoitomic Education^, 1977- 



■■ , ■ ■ - / 

'PraoHoing a reasoned appx>oaoh. Students must recognize that 
economic issues can be analyzed effectively only, by replacing emotional* 
judgments with an objective, rational v-^wid systematic approach--a ' 
reasoned approachr • 



^ 'materifig 'the-hoeio pmoepts: Studejdts must "haye'^ttt theif command 
a set of basic concepts to give thera the-capacity to think about economic 

issues irf a reasoned way. ■ ■ w ' 

■ ■ I . . ^ . ■ • . . ^ 

' Posseasirig ,an cverview of the eoonmy. Students need a simple" 
overview #f how the economic system works so as to prowidg.a structure 
for examining specific issues* \ ■ . ■ ' 

/"" ■ ' -- ■ ' ' * > - ' - ' ■ ■ 

I' 'Idmtifying the- issues. Students must possess the knowledge and 

skills to' recognize the various types of .qcoAomic issues they are Likely 

tQ encounter as consumers,' workers, citizens', -and employers. ^ 

■ ' ' - " . ' ' . / 

'Applying these elements to parti'dulco* ilBsues.' Students must 'be v 

given practice in using the reasoned approach, working*with the basic 

concepts* and identifying the' issues, first on simple ancl therr on more, , 

convex real-world issues. "Qie ultimate test is their ability to apply 

thes.e elements to a range of newly emerging issues. - * ; * , 

-. . . . . * \ . V 

• - ._ - .- - . * 

. _'Reaoh:tng deoisions •^^.eoonc^iio issues. Students must learn how ^ 
ta takfe t he fin at step of ^oming their own judgments of economic issues*. 



This requires . maki n$ deci sions :baW on theiF^nalys.i^ of the issiifis 
tempered by their own values. .T-his last step includes knowing when/it 
me^y be impossible to' reach a judgment! * , \ 

The major concepts ttiat are included in the course are: 

1. Economic Wants . ' . 

2. Productive Resources 



3. Scarcity and'^Choice ^ ' ■ .( 

4. - Opportunity Cos^ and Trade-Off s 

5. Econcwiic Incentives • . ' . 

6. Production 

7 . .Consumption . *v ' 5> P 

8. Markets, pemahd and Suppily , ^ . * *. ' 

'9. Market Struct&re^ Competition and Monopoly *' 

10. Market Failirres, E/t^rna*lities,*.£tc. ■ , 

■ _ . - " ' ■ ■ . ■ • i 

11. Government Regulation 

12; Groiss National Product -./ - 

13. Unemployment* " / " ' / 

14. Price Lever Changes . ' , ^ { 

15. Aggji'egate Supply . _ ■ ^ 



16 r Aggfegate: Demand 

17. Business Q/cles v * ' 

18. . fiscal .Polled:- Taxes, Expenditures 

19. Hbn^ andfHonel^ry Policy 

20. income Policies 

Ecdheinic Growth ' 

22. International. Trade'' , - 

I * ■ V- " 

'23,. Econ6mic Systertis , ' 



,\n^ 



Transfers 



Concepts are developed through focus on general concerns, such as the 
roH Of prices in a market:ecpn^, the impact of government,. and^he 
unemployment-inflation dlHefrma. There.isalso focus on teachiRgst^dents 
something. about personal economic decislonnnakingVhow to eam an income, 
invest theii: sayings* budget personatexpendlturfes, and the like: The 
emptesis.throughout the.-lessons -is :on^preparing young people to grapple 
With both;sociaT and.personal Issuej^lid-questions.' To do so, they must, 
become Jamiliar With :the.-concepts and approach of economics, 
jd tRey:inust,_be.able :tp apply^t so as to come to 

-infqnned d(ecis,ibns: on" speciflcH^^^ 

■ V " -'" -. - ' ' 

.Students. arrals6:assisted\in -b rewers of the 

newspapers;^ careful watcherVstrid listenVs ^of ^t^ and ' 

critical observers of politiearcandidates:and issues/ -titis r^uires a 
Variety of kncNledge and/ski-lls-Tdevelo^jingian^ to/Hdentify the 

J • economic aspects of /parMcula^gssues., .takinti^a. 
. approach to these ^ssuesu haVihg available a.framework for understanding 
the^^conomlc systM, kn.Ainr the. basic :eWomft conc^ able 
to utilize thesfe several el eme>its of econdTticyunderstanding 1n addressing 
a variety of specific questions. By the -time t^^^^ 
, yowng^people should be ^ible: to. address long-rstanding economic issues 

which need resolution as^-welJ a^ new economic, issues which require them 
^ to move intelligently ofr less faniliar ground. 



CONTENT OUTLINE AND COURSE OBJECTIVES 

'1 . 



I,' The Economic Problem * 



_A.J Scarcity - ' . 

, * ,"'*■. 

/ (I) Explain the economic corrcept of scarcity in terms of wants and 
resources and relate how.it underlies all economic decisions. 

* . ■ ..... 

(2) Classiiy .productive resources according to the Categories of .land 
. ' labor and capital. - , ' 

Opportunity -Costs'- ■ . ^ ^. , 

(I) Determine the op^ortuntty cost of a given ac|ion.~ - 

^ (2) Explain why the cost of an act is th^bes^ altemative^yen ^ , 



' II. The Market System '* . 

A, Production^and Allocation ^ 

. (f) Explain how a narket econonu^ answers the, questions of what to 
produce, how tQ produce, ai;)V^OTWhom to produce. 

(2) Explain the role of the decision maker - the entr^reneuiK in 
production. ' " • . 

. •• \ . 

(3) Explain how prlces^^costs, and profits provide Information for 
. making production and allocation declslohs.- 

6. Demand - « ' 

(1) State the Law of Demand. 

(2) List -the determinants of demand.. 

{^) Distinguish befe^een demand and qua'ntity ^temanded. 



Y4) list and-«x|^lain the major-factors influencing the degree of 
price elasticity of demajid. * \ ^ ' 



(5) Explain the relationship between thanges in price and total 
. revenue in terms of elasticity of demand. " , ^ ' 



C. SuppTy^ . • .. > . ' , . 

_ (1) State^fe.Law.*of Supply.^ 

{Z^l^^st the determinants of supply. 

(3) Dl^lngu^sh between' supply and quantity supplied... 

, ■ \ \ ■ 

(4) List and «*(plain the major factors influencing the degree of 
price el a.sti city jaf ffbpply. 



D. Market Price 



/, 



(1) Define and illjjstr'abe eqvilibrium jSrice. 




(2) Explain what shortac^r^lid surplCises^re. 

■ / 

.(3) Explain hovf price "serves as a ra.ti6n1ng device. 



V-- 



(4) ■ Identify the allocation and income 'disiji^butiop functions of 
price. 



(5) Explain how price ieilings create shortages and how price 
_-slipports create ^surpluses. 



(6) Predict wha^t will happen to equilibrium price and quantity 
' given a change in a determinant of demand or supply. 



V 



,j III., "rtafket Structure 



(1) Specify the source and meaning of competition in a* market 
econony. j 



■■ ■/ . . ■ ,.' ■ ■ 

{2) Identify the features of the' major types of business organiza* 
V X \ tions. •■*.!.* ' ** ' 



'V" 



(3) Explainiiow competing businesses seek to iraximize their profits. 

(4) Identify the four general typ^s of *majrket structures - pei;fect, 
* . ^^competition, "monopolistic competition, oligopoly and mnopoly. 

(5) Categorize specific industries according to the four general 



♦market structures. 



r 



■^e) Explain the effects of tnonopoly on price and output. 

■ ■ ■ ' ■• ' 

J[7) .Explain how-in^t^opoly power can be identified. 



ly. Market Imperfect-ions 
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(1) Distlriguis)i_j)etween private costs and benefits/and social costs 
and benefits. 



^2) Demonstrate,- using supply and demand curves, the effect of 
\ externa^lit^'es on price and output. ' / 

■ V' ■ . ' I 

(3) Provl^ number. of remediesffor dealing with third-party effect. 

V. Government Regulation 

{I) List reasons coiriti^nly given [for government regulation, 



{2) Describe how government regulation affects the*workings of the y 
market for various goods and services. , x ' 



{3) Analyze the costs and 
' \ econoiTiy. , \ 



benefits ■ 



of government activities ^ the ; 



VI. The National Econotiiy 

A* Gt!Oss National Product^ 

(1) Define the term "G^ss' National Product," 

^ ■ ^ .11 



(2) Explain how 6fJP can be measfured in terms of .investment expen- 
dYtureagovemment-expenditure, consumer expenditift^ and net 
foreign ^pen(iitu)|e. ^ , ^ - 

■ ' ' f ■ 

(3) List and explain the shoricomings of '6NP as a rasasu're-of the 
nation's output of goods and services. 



B. Price Indices 



(1) Define the termXindex number': "and explain the usefulness of 
. . the consumer jirict-index, wholesale prtiie index,' and implicit 
price^ index.-^ "'^ \ " ' / 

-Describe- how the consumet? price index is cbrnputed. 

(3) List and explain the sbbrtcomings of the consumer pri'ce' index 
as a measure of inflation/deflation; ' . ^ * ^ 

C. UnempJoyment 

- ' . . %" 
(ly Define the- term "full employment" as H is niost often used bv 
economists. i . . ■ < 



economists. 

t 

(2) Explain how labor force unemployment is measured. 



(3) Determine whether a given person is employed,, unemployed or nd: 
m the labor force. \ ^ 

^ (4) Differentiate aihOTig fricHonal,' cyclical, structural, and ^ 
seasonal unen^loyment. ,r 

■ - \ 

Aggregate Supply * - , 

A. Determinants of Aggregate Supply ' ' 

(1) ' Define the term "aggregate supply." 

(2) List and explain the (sgven) determinants of aggregate supply. 

B. Aggregate Supply Curve- ' , 

(1) Draw an aggregate supf^y curve ^ith appropriate slope.* 



Azy Explairi, the .sl,ope ^nd shape of^the aggregate supply 'curve. 



■ (3) labei\the x. and y' axes correctly. 

• --. ■ _ ' . .. 

' /. :- i ^ - ■* - 

e. Changesrinn^ggr^gaW'Supply — ^ — ~ — ^ 

(l);>E)tplain the causes of^ihifts in aggregate supply. 



■» - -- 

■is- 



C2) Predict the -effect of a given yhange in aggregate supply on the 
leyels^of employmentv output and prices. • * 



vrn. Aggj^v'a*® De^ 

A. 1 beterminants' of Aggregate. Etenand 
; . , : > (1) pefine the ^eirrn "aggjr^ 



- ; ^{2) List an|^xpi^1n t^^^^^ .of aggVfegate demand- 

B,?- Aggreg&te>[>smati - 

(1) Dreiw an aigVregate demand ^cui^^^^^^ slope. 

(2) : Explain the Aslope and^shape of the aggr^te denand curve. 



(3) Label the x andvV axes correctly. 



C. Changes' in Aggregate pemand 



{iK Explain the causes of-shifts in ?iggregate demand. 

(2) Predict the" effect of- a giv6n change in aggregate demand on the 
levels of .anpl6>TOent, 'putptit, airi'di prices. 



IX. ; The Business Cycjj^ 
.A. Inflation- 



{!) Define the term "infl^lon." 



(2) Distinguisih between examples Imchnoa^xamples of infla'tion, 
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it 



* . * ■ 

(3) Identify .ao(l exp>ain the various possible causes of inflnion., 

(4) Identify /the main cause of. inflation. 

. - . . . ./J . ■ ' ^ • / 

- / - > 

(5) Describe the different effects of:expected vh unexpected 
inflation. ' ^ • ■ 



Recession 

(I) •Defl^thrrerm "business cycle" arid d^cribe its*various phases. 



(2) Define the tern "recession." ;* . 

(3f Identify the causes and effects of recessions. 
j (4)^ Differentiate 'between "recession" and "depression." 

. l\ - ' . ■ ' . ' . . 

X. . Stabilization Pojicy ' 

" " / \ - "- - . 

A. . Fiscal Policy , 

■\ ■ " ■^ " ■ ■ " • "" " 

(1) Define the te|in "fiscar policy." - . 

(2) Identify the iuthorities responsible for in^lementing fiscal 
: . policy. 

(3) List- the cfoals of fiscal policy as stated in the Employment Act 
of 1946; 



(4) ;Recognize situation's in which actions fay the fiscal authorities 
are appropriate. 



(5) Specify 'appropniate fiscal policy for the various stages of the ' 
business "cycle. 



(6) Explain the kiesynesien, or fiscal, theory of the Great Depression. 
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B. ^^onetary ."Poll icy 

(1) Define Wie tern* "mcinetary policy. 



(2) IdehtiiFy the Federal Reserve Systefira? the agency responsible 
for U.S. monetary; policy. 

(3) ^ Describe and explain the purposes of the Federal Reserve Systetif. 

(4) Describe the ^advantages of (poney over barteif . 

\ " . ^ ■ 

(5) Describe -Uie purpose of banks and fractional reserve bank'ing. 



"I- 



- - -^ - 

§; 

-J - :- ' - 



(6) Explain Friedinan's, W the monetary, theory of the Great 
Depression. ^ . 

C.- Wage and- Price Controls ' , 

^ (1) Explain why wage and priM-XpnlTrolTl^ considered ah'i.; '" • 

_ ~----^ppr5pryLtekmean$^of^^^^ ^ ' 

. 4- - ■ ' -- ^: . . ^ - ' " : 

- (2) list sev6raT alternatives tij wage and prlce controls that^might 
be V id in dir^er to iittain price st^ility. . ; 

• (3) Idisafify at least two drawbacks to wage and pric« controls. 

XK Economic Growth * - ^ ^ 

' V - - : - r ^ 

(1) Identify the various factors which infttiehce'the^econoniic growth 
of a country. . . . . ^' t * , ^ • 

(2) Describe the economic problenfe characteristic of developing 
countries, especially the less devel^ ones. 

^(3) Evaluate proposp'^s for solving the economifi problems of developing 
- " . ^untrles.; - . ■ . 



15 
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XIl!: International Trade 7> ... ■ ' 

'0) OescfUig the benefits and costs of International trade/ " 

^ nootariffjiairriers/and the arguments for and against th«n. 
\(3) Describe a foreign exchange market aod 'its' purpose and methods. 
Jflll. Economic Systems, • .* . 

(1) Describe and analyze. the^ different types of economic systems. 

. (2) Identify and^artalyze the values unique to- difftrent types of 
economic systems. - jk 

^ M) COTpare^and contrast econor^t.c systems in terns of ideology and 



1 . 
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^ ' The following films are ava.ilable from: 

The (ienter^or Econom-c* Education ■ 
„ i . -' -'^"lyersity of Kawatf^' - 

■ ■ -^orteus Hall, "Room $40 

Pfione: ^ 948-7009 * , 

,f11nB"ha5l b1^Mis-te7'L%?2^**'i'^' currfcula^in this guide. The 
^f^r to ,t!^ hih}?5rr»^^^.» Vilftl^ f»ifc», 

in'p/«'Srtesu"]?tlr fSe follc«ing abb,^;iations wiil be 



rn* - Jfe 'Fergi-TSeFies ^ 

Srii " It® i''^^ *o Cfioose" Sertes 
S{ " "Sive and Take" Series 



No relevant films available on this subject. 

****************** CHAPTER 2 ^ THE ECONOHIC PROBLEH **^H^*iH^***VHH>U*i 
concept:, opportunity cost . ^ • 

22,1* "Cost" (PMS) 

28.1 • ^' CToTce " fjo) ■ 

28.2 "Malcolm Decidpc " (to) 

28.4 " ciive and Take " (TO) 
.concept: productivity , , " ': \: : ■ / 

: 9.6 

H*5 ■.■w,,.cnuuwy,. s oeacn" - / 

28.6 



Wages: and iProdtirtjnrr'' (p^s) 
" Leys -and More " im ' 

^0-8 " Learning and Eavy jn^" (to) , / 

concept: , scarcity . / 



/ 
/ 



*«^a.ta log dumber in^film library! .^. J ^ 



/ 
/ 



****i^**^Ht**V* *CHAPTER 3 - MARKET SYSTEM **'*^****>*************^******* 

concept: demand. ^, , ■ -/ , ^ ■ i*'! 

S ■ ■■ . >■ . " * ^ . ■ ■ ' * ■ 

' 9.S - ':'I Where;Do: jobs "Come From? " (GT) 

'9.9, : ^Harket-Mces^ ^X6'lj-,:,:_-..:; — - ' 

: ^V- rsao"! "" ^e cKangHng Market" (gY) 

. ^ ■ 22\2 ' J ^Demahd' ' (PKS) ' ^ ' 

^ " 28.10 : TO^Bljy' or Not to Buy" (Tff) • ' 

■■ : ■-■ -. - ■ - " ■ f "- - 
concept:, general / . > . ' ~ 

, ' ' 3.0 ^■C hickenoniics" ' ■ ■ ■ 

■ 5.1' "T? the ferqi Fits.v WeaV It " (FER) ^ ^ 

5.2- " FergjvGoes :lnc. ^^-(FER)- . - 

.--5.3 " Feri.-t-DiversTfies" (FER) . : 

'- * 5.4 : " FerglHeets the- Challenge" (FER) 

6. 1 " Rower-,of ■ the Market" l^FC) - 

7.0. ^^' Freedom 2000" / ' 

18.0 V' Hatlonal EconomicvQuiz" " . 

concept: market prtKJucticyi,: : ^^.^ : . •_ 

^:w2.0i>" " 8u3^i|6ss >fehey^ iihere It Comeg From, Mhftre It Goes 
-arx" " garkeVttleaHng f n'c^" (Pi's) ~ ~~ 
; - 28. 12 -, '' At^Whn^Rri^eT ^- ^ : . ■ - ^ 
. 28:13. "How -Coalxi^That Happen? " j ' ' 

concept:, supply - " / , 

9.10 " The Changing Market" (GT) 
22 >6 ' " SUppM -^;- -^ v ~'- ' . ' 
. ' -28.11 - " -To 'Sell or Not to-Sell" (TO) 

*jt**jt»<r***jHt****cHAPTER, 4 — MARKET STRUCTlIRE******************^******^ 




concept: generaV^ V V 



9.11 : ^ Takfe^Yotf^^thbice^ ( GT) 

9 .12 " ^JhyrCompet-ttlo nT": (GT ) 



.■»»*^Ht**^Nt#*<rj fc(;^{ftpTER 5- , I^RKET iHPERFECTIOIjS* *^****-******"*******"***** : A- 



concept: externalities 



22; 4 - " ^ ^rbt^riy Ri ghts. ^ri 6 Pol 1 ti tiog " (PMS) 

28.14 " Tnnocent-ByrtandersM Tgy 

28.15 .- " Helping Out" :(T0) > 

-■ . -- ■■ .— -- 1 

----- f 
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CHftPTER 6 -^60V£R»y.£»T REfiUiATIONg* ******^******^*********** 



concept: gtiner 1 ' -\ 




6 .4 - ■ " rn)m^ Cradle, to^yie'" ( FCJ 



■6.5 - ." Created- EqdaV ^Hffc) 
■ 6>& V- (FC) 
6.7- ' " Who -Protects thg^Consume'r^ " -( FC) 
6.8 .^■■ ^jho^:Pyotects^ihe Worker? !^ (PC). ■ 
•6.10 V ^\M H(M tO'Staty^Frei^^ ^i;- 

9 . 1 > " You; Ct)Oose^ ';^Wr'-^:^-^ i^- - 

9.2 V '':^ER^?^^<(n:)v - 

12 . 0 " I 'lncred^bte^Bread HacfHfie' f 
,15.0 ■-■i'*L^bra'^^^ v ■ 



1 'v 



HAPTER 7 - THE NATIONAL- ECONOMY** 



cohcept: ;grQss natipnaV p.W(^ " : . 
■ k ll/o "Gross. National Product" 




t**CHAPTER'8V- AGGRtWTE- saiPPLV^^ 



No releVatijc fiims 'availib1efpn?thUi^^^^ 




No relevfct filiK ^vallabie 

CHftPTEl^ l6 " THt BUSInIIs CVCLE***^**********^************* 



concept: irifl atibn 

: V / 1.6 

' ■ 6,3. 

- -6.9 V 
10.0 

. . 13.0 .- 

• : 19.0 

- 29.0 



Ah atomy :6f^flWfi on - ; : ^ " " 

" The-Enti re>-e^s&jStujtV^oOui(i-E]gase^ 

: (hoseHip;^on?iiif3atiM ^ : . 
'l An^omy^of.a^risii-s^ '^C K) ; i ^ - . 
;^' How^;tb^:eureMrtf1at1on' !^X^FC0; ^ - . ,* 
> ^The Great^AfiteAican^Robb^ryr Can We Arrest Inflation? '^ 
" The 'Infl^t^o^m>^e.' ■^^-^:^7y^^ ?- ; " % 
" One"^eoinpany^^Flights.ttie Battljf" i ^ 
"What .Isynnation?"' ' 



**t***iif**** *(;^/^p'|'g)^ IX" .■ StABI^Ij!ATIQH ■ POLICY *****^ 
concept: stability . ■ ■ ' . ! . ; ^ 

' 26.0 "Stability^ The Quest and the Qtiestion" 



— \- -— 



■ -^-1 



m 



^*Sdme Call it Greed^* 



concep.t: .econotm(^S -^ - : / 

, 25-0- 

* _ ■ - - - 

"A 

N& relevant filii^f'avallW^ 



1 3 J ECONOMIC SYSTEMS***************^************** 



No nelevant films .available on this subject, 



/■ 
--/- : 



: concept : consumer -credit 



/:9/3 .V ;:; Uet'^lSavej ' ^tCT) 



concepts .ecbhblnic-re^d^^ 



4.0 
21. b 

•concept:- labciir 
• " 27.0 



gCeiiTti in^L^ Games "^mji ^ Si muk tj ons^ I ^ 
' 'Ctett1ng^tO-Kriow^HawiLiKs:V:ls^ 




concept: impney 
■ 24.6. ' 

:2B.8\ 

- 30.0 



'' Scrb^ge'^Hcbuck iihd Money' ^ 
" All -AbQutsTrade-Offs^ 'r tfo) 



"■ WHy= Honey 
"A World Vl 



ithoWMoriey' - 



concept : ■ j^tockimaif^e 



16:0 ' • 
- 20.0 

concept: taxation 



"Market in Motion" 
"One Man Band" 



9.. 7 ^ " Changing Taxes 



/ 



9:8 - "Private -or Public?" (GT) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ECONOMICS FILMS 



1.0 _ " Anatomy of Inflation' *^ McGraw-Hill Fllnis:' l^m colarj :23,ininute§,, 1970. 

" r " ' "- " - . - ^ "". -"" ". - ■ ." - -" "." "■ '■• 

Excellent film dealirigwith' ro^^ ■ 
' inflation aM.uneniployinent. ' Starts wUH. the tax cut, of 1964 

- and/follows the U/S. econoin^'UhV^^^^ the Vigtnam.Wa'r and its , 
econotnic aftej:iiath..: JjOnd?u Ni){Oh £^^yin3, ^'Those fcho". ^ 

bet on inflation will Tose-t^^^^ &ets.'^ {Hiigh Schedl and ' 
• - College Level) /- V- -. 4- . ■ ' * ' , 



2.0 , " Business Honey : .-^here It Conies FromTWhere ft Goes" .Chevron Coitipanies: 



/ 

/ 



This -film /s-the' story pf 'a business 'ventUre entered dnto by ; 
%smy theySquirrel, a leading nijt producer. Students Jeam to 
describe xhe^role of"a risk:in:.or<ief to nake' a profit, and what ■ 
. ^ determi nes prof i ts ; {.E.lenientaify and Mtermedi ate Level): . 

3;0 "Chickenomifcs : :k. Fowl Approach to tco1w>mi cs" Cinema Associates, Inc. 



Fllns; l^m color; .approximately; ZO^m^^^^^ 

Thi^ film-;explains-tfje^^^^^^^^ 
^■M^^ . market ec6n0iTy;; l)iplrtvatie'w^^ 

- . :2V coKsumer sbvei^iwtyi self ihteif^'st motive, 

^ 5). coii^etition.*: XAli^ A^^^^^ 



"^'" ■"A.Orl ■ " The Entire Case Stutjy of/Our PresenVproblem: Clo&e-up on Inflation !" 
. ^ ' ABC News: Part I and II > two reels, 15inm color;. 54 mInutesj 'Phoenix 
^•f-^ f^tiK, .m. .. . ;;:;;^; -^.v - ■ \ :- 

' - . Vi ews ,pf Nobel pr4ze-wi nni ng efiortoml st ;. .^atil 'Sam^eTson ; those 

^ of cotporate-_>usin^ss ;v 
are featured in^t.hjs-Gairef^^^ 

preseii'tation'of: the;:seemin^^^ so.clalii and 
. ' natural>:factor$iWhi^h hayie":c»r^ ^fprni of 
/ economic jmWlance,GalTed/:'*§t back- 
ground ,tfie three goveriiment in \ 
cOhti^l1ing-it M<f;:the=effBirt^^ the; crisis are explored, x.y' 
. ' (High-School 'and College Level) -- -^ " ■ 



5.1 



FERGl SERIES ; '- ^ A . V . ; * . • ' ' 

"If the^ Fergi Fits , Hear It" Walt Disney Productions: 16ftm color; ' 
' 22 minutes; 197?. ' V: . ; ^ ^ 

Students iWarn-how.businessesVb^^^ 
J ,type:,^p)^>diiction, capital x^uti e^i^and :roerchan^^^^ besides . 
^ \|an Introiauctipn to ,a^^ vocabulary in- this clear, , 

-Step-by^stepidemonVtration; Of .tJie.ffeeTenten>rise iystem:% 

; : , v ; \W;; v-- " y^ -.7: : 



4^: 



ERIC 



- • ■ . ^ .. V ■ * 

5,2". . . " F&rgi JSoes Inc .^ Walt Oisn^y ^Productions: l%m color; 23 minutes, 1977 

^ Stud|ents leamr^Jiow capital is acquired, -how advertising increasefs 

bysii[*ess^^4itd;rhow incorporation protects, the businessperson besijlest^ v 
; ^ exptatning the differences between a partnership and a corporation. ^ 
./ ^ * (HighjSchoot and College [^vel)- . ■ ^ ■ 

5.3 ' " Fergi Diversifies " Walt Oisney Productions; 16iTin color; 25 minut^^kJ^77» 

. , _ Students Will ;1earn about. distHbutibn networks, mergers, stock > 

salesv and capital expansion loads. (High School and Cdllegej 
. level) * " ■ . ' : ^ * 

5.4 * " Fergi ^^ts the-^a^nge" - Walt pisney Productions: .16mm colori.22 

' V minutes; 1981<^ ^ ^ C : ' , .- f . 7\ % ; 

' : As Fergi Inc. :coritinues{^^^^^ students- learn how businesses 

. copeCWithsprod^ failures. The imporranc^ of • ' . V-^} 

risktakijjg, and create Fergi Inc. 

must, recoup :^ts^l6sse^ fjrom^a. w^^^ ^^^i^k- 

hpljdeW^hat^ Students learn how ^ : 

^ busijiesses^aVoi^^^^^^^ yiJele- -^^^^^ 

gates-authprityv.^^^^^^^^ as a step tbwarrf* 

mass-marketing^ need^a crejjtive - -j| 

people; andJd^^^^ organizers and decisis 

makers, (fiigh Sdhool and College L^^^ |' 

FfiEE TO. CH60SE SERIES i . // 



6j " Thevpdwe> of.^the Ma^^^^^^ v^Woln, Public Communications, Incl. Films; 

i6mm cqlpr^i 30 minutes 1980; ; 

^ Mittbri"F_riedmaD,^^^^;W^^ economics, obens tlie 

senes::wilhv^i^ markets work, 

Friedman explVins^ Ada^ the ^free market 

coordinates the -adtivt people whb are 

strangers to oneVaiaother^^^^^ with 
Jefferson^' i decVarVtiph of hunHii; 1 iberty , produced/eqpnGini c 

miracles- in t'^h6-U:S; and a is the 

^ envy of the; worTd. . The' s^ today irv 

Kong.Kong, where: govern npt ta 

^ ^ direct/ the, ecbnoniy* V(High SchQol . and College L^Vel) 



............... . : ■ 

6.2 " The Tyranny. of Control" Woln, Public Comnfunications, Inc. Films: 16imi 

. " polbrj;.30;rr^]?ute^; 1980, / -.. | 

_ What sh6uid^;.a.;n^^ 

indust1rTes^froin.C0#etitiQ^^ foi«igS?-ti?a(fe products? 

^"Npthfnj!?TansV/eirSr^^^^^ pfT history is 

• ' ;^cieat*V- Gt^ait B onlyrwHeri lt adopted free 

: _. . traded Jfipa't^s^ipj*q^ dejcision 'of 3 hundred 



; J 



years ago to follow the British model. (High School and College 
level ) • ' i • * ' 

" Anatotny of Crisis" .Woln . Public Coirmunications, Inc. Films: ueir/n 
color; 30. minutes; SSO.*^ y ' - ^ / i 

. ■ ^ "- ■ / ■ ■ ■ ■ ' J-'.>'* ' 

The "Great Depression" was direetTy caused by the failure 
■ . , of the Federal Reiser^e, System to exeircise'its power-and . • 
responsibility to prevent runs oa.b^oks, bank closings, 
and a drastic decline in the quantity of nroney. Hijton Friedman . 
saiys that the idea that capitalism had failed is a myth many still ' 
believe. Friedman also shows how the depression wai,s jaxpbrted 
to EUrope and back again to theJJ.S. , through v the mechanism of 
the gold standard. The terrible irony -Of belief in the»^failure of 
free enterprise is that it leads directly:to another inyth: that 
govemmerit should cure the econony vrfien, in fact, goverment 
intervention is the cause of many economic ills-. (High School and , 
^ , College level) • > ^ , . 

= ' - •*-■-■'." ■ • 

' " From Cradle tfr6rave" Woln, Public. Ctutmunications, Inc. Films: 16irm; 

1: colo>^30 minutev. 1980. , " ' 

y ' .The.welfare,.system in the U,S. began with the best of motives 

-: • ^ and has endedoup with deplorabU results.^., Welfare is dangerous 

and wasteful , says HiiTtori Friedman., Recipients af. welfare are 
treated like children, with thdir de^ision^making power and 

personal freedom^taXen awai;.by wey-meaning bureaucrats: — 

Bureaucrats cannot', and do. not,, spend your money as wisely as 
.. . .you yourself and welfare creates a large pot of mortey "waiting 

Torr abuse. Friedman sail's tKe best answer to the welfare mess 
is a negative income tax,,. whicft'would assure a minimurt income 
^ to all., (High School and'College' level) - 

^ " CreatedPEqual" Woln, Public Communications, Inc. FilmSL i6mm tolor; ' 

■; 30Ti)1nutes;-a9S0.-^__ _ . / 

From dancing girls in silks ,in the. marble palace^of'a"rich - - 
maharajah, to the gritty alleys where India's poor live 6ut 
theirjives, Hi.l ton Friedman questions vrfiat is fair and what 
is.equal. One of our mOst dangerous iryths about equality is 
the belief that everyone' should be equal in what he/she has, 
- ^ . that' everyone should end in the same place. Friedmarl shows 

how this. distortion of the meaning of, equality threatens our 
- — - freedom. (High School and College level) 

- - t 

"^•6 . " What's Wrong With Our Schools" Woln, Public Coiwnunications, Inc. Films: 
16mm color; jO.minutes; 1980. 

■ ' The problem: with Gducation in America has two sources says 

^ Hilton Frfedman. — etjrflarol over their children's education has* 

. . been taken from parentt and there i^ no relationship between 

o a: . 23 



what Wrests pay.in ta/eV and^t^^ quality oyeducatiqn tiheir 
children receive/^'A cure for both is a voucher system. As 
Friedman e>tp1atn& on a tour of American schools, from the last 
one-room schoolhouse in Vermont to, a Boston high school where 
students are. frisked when^they coine to school in the morning, 
the voucher system would retur^i educational decisions to a 
market basis; wijth schools as sellers competing for customers^ 
or students, who, in turn;- arel baying education, determined , 
to get their'moneyls worth. 0^igh School aijd College Level) 



" Who Protects the Consumer? " Woln, Public Communications, Ind: Film^ 
16nin color;^30 minutes; 

Free markets are the best protection for the consumer,' says 
Milton Friedn|in, not government regulatory agencies. Taking 
^ his proof from history anjl the performance record of govern- 
'ment agencies, rather than from what they are supposed to have 
done, Friedman shows how government regulationsland agency 
watchdogs lead cffrectly to increased prices. . The end result 
"is protection of only special groups of producers and Increased 
importance ^f bur^ucratiic organizations. And what about the 
Corvair, the t^r that' led directly to the modern \c6nsumer 
protection movement? Who said you had to buy one?/ {High School 
and Collfige. Level) ^ X ' 

" Mho Protects the Worker? " Woln, Public Communications', Inc. Films: 
16mm colorr 30 fliinutes; 1980. 

What do licensed physicians, skilled laborers and government 
civil servants have in common? Th^y are all members of closed 
shops, says Miltort Friedman. Friedman shows that when they 
gain, many more 6f us lose. Employers lose; government pro- 
tected uhions^arid minimum wage laws make hiring economically 
difficult and sometimes impossible. Blacks, teenagers and . 
the poor lose;'/they are the ones not hired. .Consumers lose; 
they pay higher prices tb offset higher wages. Taxps^yers lose; 
they pay for overly generous fringe benefits^^for .government 
workers. The best, protection for the worker, and for society. 
jis_jGhej!tQrX«!^ freedom^to choose. (High School and College 



Level ) 



" How to Cure /Inflation" Woln, Public Comiunicatlons, Inc, Films: 16 
color; 30 mWjutes; 1980. 

Milton Friedman visits a ghost town anci a tobacco grower to 
show what money is and how it works. With film shot in London, 
tokyo. West Berliifi and Washington, Friedman provides the answer 
to^ inflation. "Stop the presses!" The presses in this ca'se 
pVint money. Inflation, as Friedman explains, is the inevitable 
^ /result when thp quantity of money grows faster than goods ancT 
^/ services are: produced.j (Nigh School and College Leyel) 
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" Hpw to Stay Frees ' 
60 minutes; 1980t 



'Woln, Public Cwnmunications, Inc. Films: 16inm color 

■ \ ' - • I 

"Wheo you stafid before a civil servant fr^m the tax office* t°s 
there any real doubt in your mind who is the servant and'who 
k the master?'! asks Hilton jFriedman, Concentrated power in " 
the hands of a few, Sven- elected- rep*«sentatives- is the most 
serious threat to freedom, as Friedman shows in the f.ina1 
program in the^series;; And V(e ate to blame ,because*;we have f 
aJ|ared-i.t to. hajipeiuLwe^tmus^t-stopvlooMn^ 
the Source of all good things: <Hi^h Schodf and College 
Level) ' A 



" Freedom 20Q0" . 
2z minutes; 



Chamber of Commerce laf the Unrted States: 16mm color; 



In this^ Hanna Sarbera film, visitors from another ^planet observe 
the earl^, discussing and -speculating about its future. This 
science.^ictifin view of America'iind its economic system by 
intelligent beings from another world brings into focus\-the 
hi story , problems , . and priori ties of Ameri ca and i ts> business 
system as we near the last quarter of the twentieth century. 
(High School and College Level ) 



\ 



" Getting to Know Hawaii's Visitor Industry" The Visitor Industry 
Educational Counci'J: ,16mm color; 10 minutes; 1978. 

Colorful film stall's local entertainer Al ^Harrington, who 
stresses the iw^ontance of tourism as Hawaii's leading 
industry in terms 6f eiif)loyment, income, etc. (High School 
and College Levi»l) 

GIVE AND TAKE SERIES 

' " You Choose" Agency ^or instructional Television: 16mm color; IS 
: mlputes; 1982. -I \ 

When two teenager^ decide to earn money over vacation 
painting an apart^wnti they find they have difficulty 
budgeting their t ime i(nd managingHheir money. They 
learn an easy five-st 



them find igodd so 
Level ) 



decision-making model that helps 
utiohs to their' problems./ (Secondary 



" We Choose" Agency for Instructional Television: 16mm color; IS 
minutes; 1982. .j . { . \ . 

A lunch-hour jayi)/alk.ing accident, at schQol confronts the 
S toden t cbgniii 1 'W.i tft ' a.. cohf T ^ c t b^iween'- i ndi vi dual ri ghts 
■ and sdcial -reiponsibi,l:it1^^^ are one 

answer,' biit them's nb'iribriey to pay'for themJ What to do? 



They discover that, when "the issue is corjsuhjer protection, 
reconciling conflicting goals is not an easy task^ fSecoridar^ Level) 

" * ; ✓ ■ . 

*■ 

" I'et's Save" Agency for Instructional Television; iSmm color; IS - 
minutes; 1982. , . . , I 

A ,,rock trio decides it \^ a good trade-off to give, up wwvies, 
records, and other of_life*s pleasures to\save money for new- 

.bers gives them other' opportunity costs to consider an^l a 
new decision to^ake. (Secondary Level) 



5irSlycolor; 15 



"Cr editwise " Agency for Instructional Television: 16irSI(/colori 
minuteS; 1982. < ^ 

There are many gdotf things about credit, and a young spend- 
thrift has tiiscovered most of them. But when^her credit - 
■ begins to run out, her parents,, her 'best friend, and even 

her little- sister try X& convince her that she would be 
^ wise to consfcJer the opportunity costs of credit as well. 
{Secondary Level) * ' . 

" Where ftp Jobs Coitie From ?" Agen6y fon Instructionat Television: 16rnfn 
color; 15 minutes; 1982. \ 

WJhen his mother loses her Job because the product she help^^-- 
manufacture is no longer in great demand, a youn$ man is / 
certain he made the right choice,. He will quit his job and 
train for another In a field where the demand for a service 
will keep hint In demand, too. . But his lister ^faces» a tough 
choice of whether to take a chance and begin a sjinging career 
or try more cautious paths. (Secondary Level) 

" A Key to Productivity " Agency for Instructional Television: I6mm color; 
15, minutes; 1982., 

Two friends find that learning a new jo^ skill leads to 
increased productivity and to better opportunities,. When 
the competition comes^looking for skilled workers, each 
boy begins a reevaluation of his career plans in Oi'ght of 
his newly-acquired worths (Secondary Level) 

"Private or Public? " Agency for Instructional 'Television: \l6rnfn color; 
15 minutes; 1982. * , , 

Everyone likes the pew park the sophomore class has created 
jbn a privately-owned lot and now a businessman wants to Buy 
it. ShouVd the park be sold to a private concessionaire for 
his f^st food-.trolley or should the" city try to find the funds 
to buy it fop a. public park: should it be private or public? 
(Secojidahf Level ) , - 



:9.8 



L 




-^^ "Changing. Taxes" Agenty, for Instructiorial Television: liSmn color: 15 
# minutes;ne82; . ; f 

A, teenager loses more thart Ris job when the city rerty^ 
-services laft^r; the: yoter^s.-apprtye Withoiit 



A, teenager loses more thart Ris job when the city rertyces 
-services/after the: voters. apprtve a ;tax cut:* Withoiit 
money to buy a car,- hi :»i.ll , he .\^s i t hi s :gi rl , who :T1 ves 
.\n another city?-- Ronr^nce;;re!ceives"an une)^^ 
when his^father^s .refuse xollebtion . business expands in 
the wdke^bf a-reduction in. anbthef city set-vice and a nehT 
set of wteels becomes available;' - {Set^^^ Level) 



s 



9:9 "Harket Prices" Agency .foir lhstnjctioflal Television: 16nin color; 15 
\ nil nutesv 1982. r . ; . . . • - 

This coinbijiati.bh^rdf d6cumentai7-and. d 
explores the many effects -ii 'chang^^^^^^ of 
' sugar has on consiipsrs and the' narketplace. (Secondary 

7^^^P<'^"g;fe^et " y Aqertkv for Jhstnjctional television: 16nin color; 
-'^ ^5 -W^iutes ;a98Z;-v:;^^ • . 

::Three/teeris>gd:^Si'tb 

. "P-t-alwJO^^jeasyytoobalance:^^^ , 
deniand::fOr-thei.^')«.e#:^-^^^^ 

tiien a-dra_sttcr^^d;rpp>1h 'demahd^fr / 
-se^ll =theyr :prpd - ■ v'- 



jJ^^^J^u^Ctoi^ color; 15 V| 

There.-. are substitutions :fb:r aiW new ' 

T^'PTOyed;prtiducts.tto^;rm)^e/e^^ ^ 
.(^eTivery^triick^in . 
' ager.^;^^nds.::a^^^W^^^ He proves -'^ 

tha%sometimes>i.t-inakes^'«cbnbmic w^^^ substitute old 
, . ways for new. {Secondary Level ) :^ 

, "''pL^omEe^^ lenin color: 15- 

: : minutes.; .1982. ■ . • ' - 

; . , ; There'V> n»nbp:bly^ wTeVs^chbol. c prices ^ 

^ : . . \ ■ hish.^ Avgi^UpW^^^^ competition - ^^"^ 

could.helMhe^intTriev^^^^^ - .-^.^y^ 

i^. core dfflirti ^:aVV:right^^^^ * ■ 

this way iforever? - (Setohdar7: LeVel^^ * 

... .............................. ^ 

























^^^^^ 



" The Great American Robbery: Can Arrest Inflation? " McGraw-Hill Films; 
Part I and II» two reels, 16nin black and white; Part I (22 minutes) and 
Part II (3ft minutes). < . v 

The made-for-^TV news films deal with causes and possible cures 
for inflation: (High School and College Level). 

" Gross National Product" McGraw-Hill Films; 16nin color; 10 mtr^utes; 1971. 

This. film,;introduces the notion of production and consumption 
, ^ tof goods ^nd' aervi?:es with, a mixture p the kinds of products 
which are produced^ in. the United States, . ^t then defines the 
concept: of Gross National Product ^and examines the contributions 
Qf the consumer, J^iiSiness J and g^ the economy 

^ to GHP> The xoncepts-iOf - inflation ahd'^^a^ are also 

explained. ' (Iflgh- School^ Level) 

"The Incredible Bi^acl Machine' * World Research Inc.: ' 16niR color; 54 

mlnutps;:a575L;:v-^>^^ ; - ; yy:.\^^,,y^^- , 

Begins with>an: introductipn:by Wi;l.l^ Simon, Secretary"^ 
:d1v the TrMsur^^ 
shtiwriV^^ I^^^^ 

economicrfineedpnv :ain.d by 
prv :Walife Friidman with Or; Benjamin* 

R6ggev-(Highr/School .and/^ 



" The Inflation File " World. Research Inc. f 16mm color; 26 minutes; 1979. 

- The fj.lm traces the work .of^^^^d^^^ Maim as'he* 

tackles the;^toughest'case. of his career; finding the cause 
of^inflation; ivTfe^^ f^ people tO- think, to- / 

question whSt th^.h^^^^^ the causes of. inflation, . 

to do their own J'lnvestlg the false causes and 

^ understand wftat the'scfurce^d^^^^ wfyy it will . 

continue as long as treSfinent 'i s based only on false causes . 
(High School and CQllege Level) ' ^ ^ 
. ■" '^.w ^" ; " " 1 

" Leaming> Games and Simulations" .College of St» Thomas Economic Education 
Center; : 16mm bla^k and white;. 3? minutes; 1972. . 

This film prpvi^^ juse^^bf leamincf games 

and;.simulations>/~'^^^^^^ selection and 

usel^f games, Lan^ the pM>lems: encountered 

during the. pro of ' 

^ behavipral^ich^ of game play. The 

^ games Stamow^^ usej to illustrate: game 

procedure. : Wrj.t^^ accomparjy the .film. (College 
Level) V ^-v;.: ' . ■ ,-\ 



is.O - -~ " Libra" ■ World Research Int. .i6mn tolorv.^-4^^ minutes; 1970. 

■ ^ A Jfree -mrket'- spK^^ the: "outrageous" 

>- itiea that a:free-market;1systm is 1^ hunane and less 

oppre^isive than frOreaucratfc regulations artif controls. 
- (High' STchodl and College Level) » 



16.0 " Market in Motion " NewN'ork Stock^^xchange ftlr^T'^^iemm color; 12 minutes. 

Brie'fly;:OMtlines :the capi^^^^^ explains 
hew iiTdividOais play a.:Mle in. this process. (High- School- 
~ , and College Level V^^^^^^^^ . _ ■ . 

•17.0 '' tfrs. Peabbdy^s Beach' ' Walt Oisn^ Piroductions: 16imi color; 24 minutes; 
... 1971. . . i - --i-'-'-^U^^v . 

This fjlm is a.practfcal course/in> the ?laws of supply and- 
demand,' capital ;lnyes^inent and 
; 1 returns, ahd^other^iaspects^/^^ _ 

deserted:i)each: 1s; pr^fi table Business; . (High 

? - :Schoip1. and Co \ 

18.0 ^' NationaT Economic Quiz " ^^Aetna"t.1fe "arid Casualty: IBmm colori 27-30 
■ minutes; 1976. ^ ' , , . • . ' 



y20.0 "One Man Band" ' New Yoi^k; StocIe*Exchahge Film: i6mn color; 13 minutes. 



Tn-i:he.-formVof a^^^uix, .k^^^^ i:: 
sucb^as cdnsumfir?;.^pendrng^^^ ' ;| 

resburdeSj. prdfit'^f^^ --1 
^t;' balance .are! exploreciy.i;Also'/^_-t^^^^ ' y^^.^. 

5^f- business and rgdyertment are^e^^^^^ ;\T# 

v|^: - . econoity: (High^Scbpo^fLevc^ ^ ' - *; 

P19.0 ' 'One Company Fights the- B^ttle" ^^^^^^^ /Covers PaH II of the Close-up ' i 

^Ki; 'This film^reports on '5he;current e«^ of "stagflation" 

on one cc^jany. and :orie;;vtfor^^^^ (High Schooj - v i- 
and College fLevel)-"-. ■ !: V : \- -" ' -r 



Describes howiVa^corporatibh^^^ , grows * incorporates , and . ijr^, 
:v. ' _ is e*entual:ly:Tis:tBd-;*>n the ■''big>board.V:;(High: School and . rf^^l 

^ ■ College Level) > . - v ; - \ - ' •.: 

M"'' fiiO ^ - " /V Part ^f the Main" Sears;. :i^ii!«l^ C^^^^ Joint Council on ^ 

te?;^ Economic^ Education- and/Se l .J] 



' ;^Thi?%fUm:poi^ts^o^^^^^^^ "'on and 

j'^'-dfamatfcalTy demons^ and 



affects the lives of. everyone. There are also sequences devoted 
. r to the point pouhcil and the affiliate councils. (High School 

and Col leoe Level) ' ' 

:^ V ■ -;" . - . ^ - 

PEOPLE ON WRKET STREET SERIE S: ' > 

'- "7^ — ~ '■ ~ ' — ' 

22.1 " Cost" Wait Disney- Producti on? ; ISnm color; 19 minutes; 1977. 

Explains, the c6Vtcept-Of "opport»k\ity cb^ where the cost 
of ^ny good, act.'-ac^service-is' the best alt^ 
oppo,rtunity '^i ven up.; The cost of giving Ji! party Is used 
for illustration. (H'igh-SchooT^and College Level) 

" - . - - - ' - ' - r-- St ■ ^ ^ _ 

22-2 " Demand " Walt Disne(y Productions; * lemm color;^ .minutes; 1^77. 

* BeginS'the presentation of >conoinic analysis with an 
expUnatton of^.the law of depndj the^TO somethings 

: costs ,/.the.less!jpeopTe:^^W^^ the 
price-effec^^^ 

: a^'Wal th,^^^^^^^ -tastesi^iarid typ^^^^^ Work also 

affecJt Tdana^n^ 

22.3 " Market Clearing PrjceUMarket Price) '* _^a1t Disn^ Productions: 16r 
;;- color; 23; nviiiutes ;::l977v. " - 

- " ■ Explains hw the? pri'w amount demanded 

with: the abount supplied ,ofvthn:,g6pd^ ej^plains/ 
• the role of inventories^rn helping ;t^^^ Tel:i^ible^supply 

at r«ore.predictabte;pric'es..;:p -and College. Level) 



te" : "22.4 



" Property Rights and Pollution" Walt Disney Productions: Wmm corar; 
I9jninutisvi977.^ ; , ; : . ; V , 

Contrasts how tKe: exchange- of we^ll-rieXinet* proRerty rightl can 
direct goods to their highest-valtfed -uses with. W 
\ enco^interediWhehpftpert^^ 

excHahgeabTe.-- tKfs:fTS';il^^^^ of air and 

- wat^r usage. (High ;s;chqbl and 6)10ege\^ .. 

Y:- - - * I 

22.5 " Scarcity and Pl-anning" ' tfalt Disney Productions: ISnm color; 16 minutes; 

Wl.-i, - , \ V .." . j 

IntiSjduces' the want m^B goods 

in terms pf quantity Ji(W-q^ than are available— and tfle 
economic pjroblem of organiziri the work of 

many pedpU: to achieve production of desired goods. (HighjSchoo.l 
and College Level)- ' " * ' I 

■■ ■.- ' ■ v-:. -^^- . - ■ - I . 
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30 



■ V. I - ■ ■ ■ - - - 

;2.6 * "Supplj^" Walt Disney Productions: 16iTin color; 19 minutes; 1977. 

^ . Shows how the ^'^^ supplied responds to 

Inarket^^rice, and how: anticipated sales, selling prices, 
— . costs,, and profits; guide a potential producer. (High ' 
School arid CoUejge Level ) . ' ^ ■ 

» ^ _ * - 

i- . - ' ' ■ ■ " • :. . -■ .- ■ 

2.7 ^Wac|es and iProdaction" Walt Disney Productions: leirmjcolor; 18 minutes; 

- - * . ^ - ' - ■ " * . ■■ 

Applies tend _and supply principles to labor-how wage' rates 
affept_ the kinds and aiiiounts of labor services offered and^ 
the amount demanded .o.f those services: Some factors affectirig 
wa^ rates are also represented^ {High School and College Level) 



%2 



;0 "icarc^" Center for Economic Education^ ignm. 
color;. 23 mtnutesj 1969. . . ' : - . , : 

: rilmed in Hawaii, this film presents basic doncepts of 
^ / - *econpmics incl.u.d:ri^g scarcity and^oppor^^^^ (High 
School and College Level). ^ v 



rO / j^^^^y^^g^^ and Honey" Walt bisngv Pmrinrtinnc. leirm color; 16 
^ ^*^^^^nts ^re ediicite^^^ the 



.use of 'Scng?,. dance, .arid lively chor the history of ^ 
^ney apd a basic economic "voclibulary. art discussed.- Scrooge 
teacher the concept of How mo>)ey ;fTow influences inflation 
and deflation^ arid, how both :indiv:idual^: and the' government 
must budget their iTOney, : :Su cbpitaj is invested and 
wisely used. (Elementary-and ln'terniediate Level) 

C-I "Some Call It Greed" ISirm color;'52 minutes; two rolls; LCA j3(J. 



< 



."Perspective of how. teeH.can . capital ism wasv;bom' and 
hw/lt.grew. ; This jbspht^ containing 

. fiistoncal footage.-selddinoseen;be^^^^ 

:six-dec:ade developftient of America's-pow'er and wealth. 
Beginning in th.eiearly; 1900'?,: the f^ 
Impact of the epnpmic grofttb of -this country on its 
people and on, thje world. .'{Hi^h School and College Level) 

' -fSfS'^M^^ of stability, ' 

of'how fiscal 

v.^,and^^ to promote stable prfces 



27.0 "Thi s is the ILWU " ILWU, Local 142: 16inm color; 15 roinutes; 1973. (j| 

This rfilm, describes the strticture and-goals/of the ILWU * :Mi 
' in Hawaii.' ( High ^<^hn 9V and rnllpg p l f^' yf>V^ i : ■■ — —r^^ 

■ , " ■■ "- " " ' ' ■ . ^ . t ■ " 

' tRADE-OFFS SERI'ES ' . . ^ , • ^ ' ' 

2S.0 " AIT about Trade-offs" (Promotional) Agency for Instructional Television: ;;| 
/letim color; 1978. . . . ; ; 

Gives good overview of alV program components and a rationale ,,7^ 
- for why Trade-Of f s can be a_ useful, instructional resource. * 



7^. 



28.1 "Choice" Agency,for_Instructiohal Television':, 16nin color;; 1978. 



Introduces the important concept of ^jOpportunity cost. (Elementary Lev,el)jyi 



28.2 " Ifelcolm Decides" Agenpy for Instructional Television: 16inm color; 20 

mln0tes:ri?78y; ' - ' ' . ^ ' : - -- y 

Provides -students wUh .a iystematic . > 

personal choices. XElementary.arid Hi^^ ■ X 

28.3 ^ "We Ifecide" Agency for 4nstructiohal Television: l6inn color; 20 minuttfs; 



1978. 



1 



Examines s*ocial decision makirig. (Elementary and High School 
Level ) - ■ v 



28.4 



28.5 



28.6 



" " Give and Take" Agenpy. for Instructional Television : 16nin. color; 20/ 
minutes; 1978.; _ ' > - ; : - .; A 

Examin^sfrieciiions ;Vnv and 
indicstes^>tljat:i an . 

■ . alVoht^nbthijig^ -v 

" Less arid More" :. Agency for Instructional Television : XSm color; 20 
mfnutes; 1978. / '. '^'. J " * ■ ■ 5. ' 

introduces-Jthe; genei'^al conc^ increasing productivity 
and tHt accbmpanying advantages, a (Elementary 
•> and ihterrodliBitevL^^^^^^^ % ^ 



" Workinq-Toqgther" Agei^qy for Instructional Television: letim colorw20 



Exaniines. specialization and the. division of labor as obe,: 
way of Intem*diate 
Lever 



-28.8 



28.9 



:28.7 "Does it Pay?'" Agency for Instructional Television: 16mn color: 20 
minutes; 1978 ^ 



Ijeals wiin inves-titig in. capital goods as one way of ^ 
- rncreasing productivity. (Eleinentary and High School 
. y Level) 

/ " .. . . . 

_ - . ■■ t --- 

■ ; 

"Learmnq and EarnlfQ" Agency for Instrktiodal Television : 16mn color: 
20 minutes; 1978.^ . , ' 

■ ■ .". ' " - 

Examines, investment in hujnan capital—the education and 
training- of worlfei"s— as one way of -increasing producti vity-. 
hi(Elementary and Intennediite Level) ■ . 

. ' _- . ' ■ " 

^Vlh| Honey?" Agency for Innructional television: 16mn color; 20 minut^; 

About yojuntary-exchange:. and: the coaWnie^^ 

- exchange.thinigs beciaiiseT^bbth'sides.^e^^^ the 
trade; but ilii^ct^excKangeAWithouti tb^-tise Of mbneymh-be 
clumsy.v tims cort1sumihi3,/and i (Elan^ntary aftd 

* Intermediate Lie vel) ^ ; . - 



-28.10 " jo BOy Or Not jo Bdv"^- AqeficV for Instructiohal Television: 16mn color;^ 
20 mi n u tes.; 4978:. v -~ ■ V:^^ r ' -^r -: - : . . ' 



Deals with Vmarket demand'', and What is a market'., (El^mehtarV 
and High School Level) ; 



28.11 "To Seirotf Kot to Sell " Agency for Instructional television: 16nin color; 
; ■- 2o minutes;. 1978. \ , \ . , 

S-_ ' . . This i;ilm "is about market supply. (Elementary and Intermediate 
Level)--: , ^ * 

28112 " At What Price? " Agency for Instructional Television: 16mn col6r;'20 ] 
vVr ■ minutes; 1978. \ ^ \ ' 

This lesson is about-market clearing prices. (Elementary and 
:;v . Intermediate Level).: \ 



a-. , 



AV28.13 " How Could That Happen " Agency for Instructional Television: 16mn color;^ 

v - - 20 minutes; 1978. V: 

V This lesson emphasises the interdependence of market prices— 

|-v=-;: that markets, do not operate in isoTatfon. (Elementary and 

' * Intermediate Level) ' 



-yo lA . "Innocent Bystanders " Agency for Instructional Television: I6m color; 
- ^ 20 minutes; 1978. ; " : . ; 



This lesson deals with ways of ireducing the indirect cost 
LI[<tL uucurs when- ttie.acttons of some people are hartntui to" 
pthers.nd,t directly involved. (Elementary^ and Intermediate 
le vel J 




28.15 " Helping Out' ' Aggrvcy »r Instructional Television: lemtn color; 20- 
minutes; 1978. . . • 

'"' . "' (*, 

This lesson deals With wayst of increasing the indirect 
benefitsr^hat^occur when the actions. of some people are 
helpful; to ptheVs not:directiy involved. (Elementary and ■ 
Inter^diatie^. Level) . / ' . ' ■ . 

29.0 " What is inflation? "' ABCNews: Covers Part Lof.the Close-up film. 
lenrnTSTor^^ ... 

This, ts wsin^-d^^^ 

fl.ation" :and: its histoHcal ahd^p^^ (High 
vSchool ahd Xdll^eiteyeT]^^^^ \ ^^^r ^ - . .^ ; ^ : V 

30.0 " A World Without Mbhev" Walt Dishev Productions: VVfinm rolnn 14 minutesv 



■ 'J^'^' *'> -^'-"L~u"=K*'K,^=' iivc3.i.»yai.i wii y i_ .uie pivu I cur UT SX.ag- ' ^ - / '^'tf 



13W 



Eudents Sr^ acquainted with the jeconomic underlying 
credi.tM:ardsy constifSictive coosDi^^^^ .Invol ving the 

use:5pf credit /car^sv^^^a^^ 

criminate uses of-:careiess?handl.i,ng.of such credit cards. 
(High Scho.bl "and'^ColTege leveT^- ^^^^z 
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HOW ECONOMISTS CLASSIFY PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES 



Introductipn: Pnductrve resources are usually classified acdohding to three 
categories - lanrf, Ubor, /and.: capital. This lesson- Introducb^ theJoncept of 
productive rgsofes and h^elps students discriminate amongl the three classi- 
ficationa us,ed/by economists. ^; ■ ■ . 

Time .P>eqUired : 45-50 miqjutes . ~\ ' 
Concepts: Productive resources, Land, Labor, Capital. 
Instruct^ional Ob.iectives: >t the end of the activity, stucients will be able 

1. define the terms '"land", "labor", and*^ital." 

. ■ ' - . ' - 

2. Classify specific examples of productive resources' according to 
whether they are, examples of landj labor, .or capital. j> 

Materials Required : - * " ■ > 

1, Reswjrces iitorksheet. 

Pizza Signals Worksheet. ' . _\ 

-Procedure: ' .. 

1. Remind students that most of the goods: and.services thfTwe' consume 
must first be produced,'^ and that' the production process involves the 
trans formatiort-vof resource Inputs into.the output of goods and ser- 
vices., ' . ' 

. 2. Tell students that we usually divide productive resources into threel^ 
categories,- "Jandi', "labor", and "capital;" ' ■ 

3. Urite the definitions of "land", "labof", and "capital", on the chalk- 
board as folloi«: 

LAND - Natural resources or gifts of nature, such as trees, fish, 

_ wild animals, rain^ and sunshine. - 'i 

LABOR - Human effort used in making something. 

CAPITAL - Human-made things that are -used to make goods and/or services 
' such as. tools, iT(achines,' fsctoHes, and domesticated animals. * 



''5""?" i picture of a.pineapple (or some father good) on the chalkboard. 
Ask studentsjto name the- productive .resources that are used in the 
Droductipn off a- pineapple. Cue, responses^ if necessarvi of LAND 
(sunshine, rVin) , LABOR (people who:;planti tfehdy^and, harvest the^ 
pineapples), and CAPI/TAL (irrigation equipment, boxes, tools, h^- 
vest1ng.mach.inery, trucks, . and the pineapple plant.) 
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5. Harnilodut RKOURCES Vi^ 6iv</students 5 or 10 minutes to 
o^tetfe the wiH^ 

6. Af]ter student^ Have co^ larksfieet discuss the^answers and 
the t^!^<)«s fo^^^^ in/ a particuTar category. Answers 



\ 



are: 




RESOURCE 

axe 
oil 

bulldozer 



c<Histruction workeVs 



Capital 

■-//■:;■..-■"• " 

Capital 



factory. 

fish 

hammer 

schoordesk' 

screwdriver 

seaweed 

teacher 

trees 

silverware 

doctors 

computer 



■• i 

); tredl 



*Trees that grgw wild, ar^ LWO; tredl that are planted by people 
are CAPITAL; The sime is true of animals:' Wild animals afe LAND, 
while doiiftsticated aninaTs are "hMman^made" and hence classified as 
CAPITAL. ■ 

7. pW out the PIHA' SISALS wo^^ Allow students 10 minutes to 
finish. -Mswers^^^^^a^ '. \ ■ ^ 



LANd 


V LABOR 


CAPITAL" 


{ There are n 61 and 
resoMras listed.) 


.cleirk 
- - chief baker ^ 


telephme 
form 
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[ 

At 

_j 



LABOR 

- 

delivery person 
fanners . 



CAPITAL 

''dough 
pven 

cardboard -box 
i electricity 

flour 

meat 

cardboard' 

grain 

Dill 

salt 

sausage 

gasoline 

paper ' 



,8. Etebt^ef the activity by .reviewing; thedefinitions-. of LAiNO, LABpR, 
^andiCAPITAD, and^by ansy«ring^^a^^ 

Source ^^cti vi tvi This activily is baied on a lesson desfgned by'Diane 
ReinKe and-.Warg1t McGuire'^lh the Book Company , Washington State Council on 
Econoniic Educati on / Adafited by ^ pennlsslon . \ - 



t 



■ V7 - ^ 
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-RESOORCEODRlSREir 



Look at the list of resources below. Then write what each of them is: 
■land, labor or 'capital. / * .. 



Category 



Resource 



axe 



oil 



bulldozer 

construction workers 



factory 

fish 

hanm^r 



school desk 
screwdriver 



seaweed 



teacher 



a: 
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trees 

silverware 

doctors 

conputer 



i 



PIZZA SIGNALS 



imv. 



J I. 



"You pick up. a telephone and order a large pizza for the family. Within an 
hour the delivery person arrives at your door. You pay $4.50 and everyone 
enjoys the pizza. .Simple^.you say. Yes, on the surface, but did you tver 
t^ealize that when you made^he decision to buy that pizza, you set in motion 
a tr^in of* events and canminicated a series of messages along the economic 
line somewhat' as you do when dialing a telephone number. Let's 'follow the 
sequence and see What happened to your order: 

First of all, you order the pizza to satisfy your needs {you were hungry). 
.Irmiediately, you lifted the TELEPHONE {a service supplied by a public utility) 
and ordered the pizza. The CLERK who took your order v/rote it^n a FORM and 
passed ft through the window, to the CHIEF BAKER . He/she looked at iTTchecked 
which of his/her bakers was l>east busy and passed it on. The baker proceeded 
to mix the DOUGH and prepared his/her OVEN . Within an hour the- pizza was 
ready. The~5alcer put it in a CARDBOARlTTO , called for a DELIVERY PERSON 
and within minutes it was on its way to you. Still simple, you say. Yes, 
it's still pretty much a process of hitting down one domino and the rest 
fall. Let'sMook a little closer, though. 

Your original order used up ELECTRICITY , FLOUR , HEAT, CARDBOARD , etc. Every^ 
pizza produced means so much" more of these things used"^ If one pizza used 
one-halfrpound of flour, 100 pizzeTs means a SACK- of flour, which means so 
much GRAIN ground at s Umll and an Increase in some planting, irrigating, 
' and reaping activities by FARMERS . Every single pizza is one part -of a 
larger decision to produce more flair. Every pizza bought is in fact a-- 
"vote"'\fov the production of more fldur. Every pizza bought flashes a mes- 
sage which reads: "more FLOUR , more SALT , more SAUSAGE, more ELECTRICITY , 
more GASOLINE , piore LABOR , more PAPERT^and so on. 

• " . 
Classify the resources* that went into fwking pizza pies by writing the 
underlined words in the appropriate column: 

r 




LAND 


LABOR 


CAPITAL 






* 










1 
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Introduction : Scarcity requires everyone to make choices. "Opportunity 
Cost" nieans that every %iwe yott make a choice, you must give up soniething; 
or you must bear a cost. This lesson introduces the concept "opportunity 
cost is opportunity lost." <^ i 

Time Required ; 25 minutes. 

Concept ': Opportunity cost. 

Instructional Objectives : At the end of the activity, students will be able 

to:- ' * 

,1. Define the term "opportunity, cost." < 

Determine the opportunity cost of a given action. ^ * 

3. Explain why the cost of an act is the best alternative given up. 
Material Required : ■ ; ^ 

1. $2,000 Windfall Worksheet- 
Procedure: 

1. Introduce the term "opportunity <fost" to the class by writing the ' 
. definition on the chalkboard as follows: 

OPPORTUNITY COST'- a decision to do something resulting in giving 
up sortething else in order to get it. ■ = * 

2. On the chalkboard write examples of activities students are familiar 
with such as surfing, football practice, part-time job, hanework, 

' hula -lessons, band practice, etc. Ask students what l*s the, "oppor- 
tunity cost" of engaging in thes^ activities, e.g.: 

' 2 hours surfing vs. 2 hours hMiework, 
football practice vs.- part-time 'job' 
hula practice vs. band practice 

* 

3. Draw a chart on the^^-chalkboard. Ask for student responses for. 
examples of opportunity c6st and recor.d*them on the chart. 











j OPPORTUNITY COSTj 



EXAMPLE: 



4. . Discuss with the class the relationship* between their personal choices 

and the opportunity cost of each activity. ». 

5. -Distribute worksheet: ,"$2,000 Windfall ." 



/-- 



'6. Instruct students to.read the worksheet and to fill out the choice 
: , . . and'opporttinity cost colismhs. 

- \- ^ ^' -i-; "^^ . . . ' 

7. Allow students -tinte to read and complete the worjcsheet. (10 minutes) 

8. - Af^er' students have" completed the assfgnwent, dlsoy^s the students*' 
'responses.. ^ . j •* 

9. Review with the ciass jthe/deflnition.pf opp^^^ cost and a deci- 

* sion of choice" in relation to opportunity cost..' "Opportunity cost ' 
is opportunity "lost."- : \ -■- 

■ " " ■ - ' ■ ' - " , 

Source Of ActiVlt^y: Adapted from Lesson Four, In the:Harketplace . Office of 
tn? superlntender^t of.Public -Instruction, Wash ington State. '^Used with 
pemtlsslon* . _ - t 
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$2 ,000: WINDFALL 




Your family has' received^ a windfall of $2,000. From the list of suggestions 
below:,,place'youc.cho_ices^.ln the.leftrhand .column. ■ 



1. $400 to paiy income tax owed-^can be deferred for another year. 

^. $800 for braces for your teeth.' . \ \ 

3 . $600 for the eol leg^ educatibri. fiind. 

4.. $800T,Tor hew dining'/roOm ca^^ 

5 . - $1 ,000. .for ■ xlown . playmeh tXon 'avbeafch lot. 

5. ■ $200 for a.motbfblKe.i^^^^^^ : 

7v $90 fbr bicycle fbr yb - 

8. :$400- for vacation tb Disneaflandtfor the family. ' 

9. $900 to allow your -father t^ his college degree. 
10. $U5pO for ibadly needed bedroom added to house. 

1,1. $650 for oper&tidft for your ncither--she has put it off for years. 

12. $400 for Basketball Canip. . 

13. $200 for (X«:tt.r^s.=:f6i^ f^ not safe anymore. 

14. $450'for freeier-^^^^ s ' 

15. $600 for vacatidn^ txlp Jip ^s^e^jgrafidpaw liylrtg in Bar Harbor, Mai 

"vithe'y .are el derlj^: and : have^ nbt seen the ; fami ly for many years . 

16. $800 Jor •stei^gd^tapfeTsys^^^ ; - -v;^ :■ , 

17. $l,000vtO::,se/id-H6m and Dad to ias Vegas for their silver wedding 

18. $lv200.' for neiw "roof starting to leak. 
IS. $500c^bV new;;c1othes; for school. 

20. _$200 ,f6_r;sav1ngs account./ 




ne— 



CHOICES 



OPPOilTUNITy COSTS 




total ($2,000 or. 
: ; less)i.^ 



List alternatives totaling $2,000 or 
less that would^^^have been your next 
(Combination of cjibices. These are your 
oppbif*tuni.ty costs because tfiey are 
^desirable cho'ices\that you could not do..- 



$ 



\1 
$_ 

$_ 



/ 
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total ^($2,d0d or less) 

\ 



1 



THE CITY COUNCIL'S PROBLEM 



Introduction : Scarcity tiequires every society to make choicest Oppbrtu- 
nlty cost refers to what must be given up when decisions are made to use 
scarce productive resources to produce particular , goods or services. A 
decision to produce one good means giving up thjs possibility of producing 
/something lelse. This -activity is designed to introduce students to the 
concept-of opportunity crist that all leVels of government must resolve. 

Time Required ; 25 minutes. 

Concept ar^d Skills : Opportunity cost- ^ 

Instructional Objectives : At t { end of the activity, students will he 
able to; 

If 

1. Define the t^m "Opportunity Cost.^' 

2. Determine the opportunit^ost of a given actionl 

3. Explain why the cost of an act or decision is the best alternative 
given up. 

Material Required : " 

1. The Real Cost worksheet. 

Procedure ; 

^ 

1. Review with the class the definition of the term "opportunity 
cost" and the concept of "opportunity cost is opportunity lost." 

y Write definition of opportunity cost on the chalkboard as follows; 

OPPORTUNITY COST: A decision to, do something resulting in giving ^ 

up something else in order to get it. 

2. Distribute Worksheet: "The Real Cost." 

3. Instruct student&>to read the worksheet and to fill out the choice 
and opportunity cost columns. 

4. A'flow students time to read and complete the worksheet (10 minutes) 

5. After the students have. completed the assignment, draw the choice 
opportunity cos^t chart on the chalkboard. Ask students to explain 
their choices and why the decision is the best alternative given 
up. F'ill in chart with students' responses. 

* 6. Discuss the relationship of the decision with the opportunity cost. 
Ask students for examples of current problems facing their local. 




/ 



Student que 

Source of Activity : 
of the Superintendf 
permission 



Adapted from lesson Five, In the Marketplace , Office, 
'nt of Public Instruction, Uashingtort Stete, Used with 




state or naticfnal/govemrnents and the wiportunity cLsts of the 
decisions. (eTg.-, U.S. tax cut, hotej room tax, repeal of the 

4%''tax on f )od -'and drups.y , / ' 

7. Review deffiition-ef OPPORTUNITY e6sT and answer aifiy final 



/ 



/ 
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' THE REAL COSt 



Tiie city of Odessa, the county seat, has 10,000 p^ople^ ipost of whom 
work ih^anuing, small businesses and county government. It has recently 
been deterinlned that^an arny infantry training base will be located nearby. 
The base will bring to the town 10,000 more people. over three years. ,Abotftr 
half wilV turn bv^ every twelve months. ; Tff provide for this population 
growth tfe city should provide the following services: 



T. 10 new police officers 

2. 3 new police cars 

3. 10 new fire, fighters 

4. 2 new fire engines - 



6. new sewer lines 

7. 1 new scl^l 
8/ newJibr^y^ 

9. 20 more teachers 



AO' 
J 



5. 3~new sewage disposal plant 10. 100 fniles of new nsads \ 

The city council *s probl&n_is that it has the resources to provide 
only three of these rif-aded services by the time the; base: is finished. As 
a member of the ttty tbuncil:,^ wh^icH would you provide and which would you 
not provide? Tell the benefits the twm will receive a^^^ the 
opportunity costs involved in this decision. Be prepared to explain your 
decisions to tjie'cl ass. 



CHOICES 



OPPORTUNITY COSTS 



1. 



2'. 



3, 



List- the 3 alternatives you 
valued most, but were unable 
to included 

1. 



2. 



3. 



CpLOiilAL- AMEfi-icA:' /WHAT* 'CAN WE: PRODUCE? ' ' , , 

Introduction; -All societies >iave to deal with the central economic problem 
of '^scarcity of productive resources" and the "allocation of their limi'ted 
resources." This^ activi ty relates- to the economic problem of scarcity artd 
anijcation of resources ^faced^byi^^^ colonists. . 

Tim Required :. 60 mijiutes'. - - ^ ' _ 

Concepts : Scarcity,; ^location of Pt^pductiyfi Resources. 

Instructional Objectives : ... At the end of the activity, students will be able 

to: - ■ ■ . 

1. Defiriethe terms "$carcity" and "productive resources.^* 

2. Classify specific examples, of productive resources according to ^ 
. whether they.-aire exainples; of';Tand, latjori . and capital of the three 
v,gieo5raplvic7^^^ 

HateHals Reciuir^d :^: V'^" ;^ ' C. --. 

Reading: . life-:inVCp^ 

, 2; fading: "Crafts in;Cpio^ l - 

V 3. Chart paper andJnieigTi^^^ 



ProceduKei^ 



. - . - . • . ■ .f 

1. Write the definitions of ^sparcity" and "productive resources" on 
-^the chall<board:.as -foil^^ . ; 

SCARCltV - LiriiVted -resources to satisfy human w?nts. 

PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES -.Resources.that can be used to produce other 
things (t.e. * :l>irt3^»^^^^^^^^ * ^ 

2. List some axait^les of land, labor, and capital .on the chalkboard- 
Ask the students to. categorize the examples into land, labory and 
capital: (e.g. LANd;^- soil , favorable climate, natural^ harbor; 
LABOR - weavers, Shipbuildisrs, farmers^ CAPITAL - whale ^11, ' 
tobacco, indigo.) ' - 

3. Distribute the 2 readings: 

a. "Life in Coionial/ America" / 

b. - "Crafts-in ColohiaVAmerica" * . 

4. Instruct students to find examples of land, labor, and papital for 
, each geographical area - New England, Middle, Southern Colonies. 



.1 



5. Allow students tfnK. to the handouts {10 minutes). - 

6. After students" haVe-con^leted theTeaidings/ have students get intto 
grouprof fours, 'Each group is to make a chart listing the productive 
resources of each cdlont^l^gepgraphic: area in Ca^tegories of land, 
1ahior»^and' capita Ij/frcm^^^t^ on the readings. 



EXAMPLE: 



Mi:': 



NEW- ENGLAND I ^MIDDLE 



/SOUTHERN 



7. Select one student?5m^MJat'oup to. repoCt- to-,the,tlass their 
findijfigs. DraW;a.-sampie;chart' &h^^ chal kboartf or .havereach group 
make a chart-on. chart paper: wUh i^^^ Have- students fill 
in chart from their f'grou^.fin^^^^ v / . ■■ V ■ . " " 

8. ■ Discttgs with the' clas's^'thelj^laceinent of the categories o^ land,, la^jor, 
- ■ and-cai>ttal:Of ;eath;geqgraphlcaK^^ . v , / " - ' : . ^ 




ERS AME:: 



- NEW ENGLAND 


- MIDDLE ■ ■ 


SaUTHERN 


UND 


: Ocliaft.. j" ^'. 


" Pdrts"'^"V^^ .V _■■ ■ 
■ V Fertile Sbil*^ -. ' 
: . FayprablevCl imate. 


■ Finite ^Sbii? 
;|i;iiGlimat^ 


LABbR. ' 


:Shipy*sights. 
Cabinetmakers 


' ' ' Hatters . 
.Traders: 


:Coopersv : 
Black Slaves 




" . Coopi^r^^:. V 
. .Blacksmiths - /- 
\;saiTtnakerS:;y 






CAPITAL 


-Whaling *: / *- 
, ShtpbuiUihg 

- . / - " 

■ / ---- 


* 

' fi'eef ,■ 
Pork 
Felt 


i- 

' ' ' * ' 

J{ce*^° 
Indigo 



9. For closure, rev^few the definitions. of SCARCITY, and PRODUaiVE 
RESOURCES and ayiswer arv final student qiiesttons. ' 

' ./ " '■" ■ ■ ■' - - -^^ V "" ■- - / 

Source ^of Activity : Adapted from a lesson plan by Carol Takamoto, Mililani 
High School. . :/ - " ' 



•'.■-'-'A'. 



/ 



/ 
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The arMsan was an important member of the'corniiunit^ in colonial times. 
At first, many crafts: such as bakincftahi^^^^ on in each* 

colonist's home^ As itHe population grew, prbf^ssiqnal artisans established 
businesses in tovlns and villages. Setting up shop required little more than 
tool S i material s , and a place to Wof-k. Often this vras the ground f loor ^f 
the artisan's house. Ifsually- the irtisin^^ Hand, perhaps^Vit 

the helj^ of family mffl»a«rs >and one or bio apprehtjces. " ■ 

In larger towns- the airtisan Wai a shopkeeper jis well. ast a skilled, wrker. 
A sign over the door-'of the- shop pictuHr»g;the product ti»de, alonjj with a good 
reputation, were often tbe only, idvertiseflient heeded. Artisans in a typical 
colonial tovm included cabinet-makers^ vrew dyers," bricklayers; shoe- 
makers, and bakers, Other skilled Wbricers included coopers or barrelmikers, 

hatterSi <i»d;shiplKjll<te y::^^:.^ :'.-:^::..;-.:: :'w, 

Tte cdbper ws^^^^^ of tfie most importi in the southern colo- 

nies. Before crops such as wheat^ flouhi ^ice, and tobacco' could leave the 
pi an tati on : they had to : be paclted ; i n to casksy^ boxes , and barrel s . Coopers 
als)o played an Important role in ^itie^ EVeify hou^^told had to^keep kegs 
for ;$t6rihg.away.;botteir^ s The mahufScture of these 

contMhers {coop^ring)'-iws'r employing many skilled 

people. : Hbst.ai?th^ 

Coopering i^ihwlved^s^^ piwes of wod w6re split into 

thtn- slats' called ;^ayes. Thesfe:>«ref- tr^fi|w^^ 

and «e« stood iiprtflfitr in a' cirCular^^rame>^-H^^^ pierced, around / 

the ends of the\staves;fo- ito^ steamed / 

to make, it bend and take shaped. Then the-Tids- ahd^^^^t^^^ put .it>to / 

placi^^;--: -/j^/r r\.- ^- ■ , / 
#bther inq)o^tant Neiif Yo^*k, Was^ haitmakihg. The / 

hatter was, skilled In turning fur into^felt and 's^jjaping the felt into top / 
hats callf^i beaver hatsV Creating a teaVer hat took a griSat dieal of work ^ / 
first a felt foundation w?is made/by ;cc^aCting.^fiiall^par^^^ of rabbit fuir 
oftto pieces xof wet linen cloth. Next came thie dipp^ shrinking, / 

and stiffening of the foundation^ followed; b/ the Addition of beaver ftir of 
Ute outside:. .6ihiliy»^ the hat was^^blocte^^^ 
J Hats Wer^e worn; fcy both thievrich ahil ;th6 pwr , whether-theg^rwere worki 
playing, walking, or riding. Hatmaking became such a successful trade in/ 
coloniies that England parsed a law prohibiting the exporting of hats fn 
colonies* : ' . ' , 

"Perhaps the most demanding o^. all the:crafts was that of the Hew Enfgland 
sh:^builder. Building a ship toolc a year, and many artisans were involved. 
Among these were : shipwrights , carvers , cablhel^akers , coopers , and black- 
smiths. = Before the^essel could: be launched, th^^^ skills pf the sailmfker 
and rigger were needed/ Large canvas" shelets;ttet'e- cut, stHxched, andyfitted 
properly. When they were ready, the:^satli were rigged, or attaphed'^ the 
mast. . " 

' New ships Were always needed to carry on the grlwing trade between the 
colonies and countries overseas. So shipbuilding and trade became a major 
part of the cet^Jhial econwiv/. As a mattei' of facjt , nwre;^ than half the ships 
-that plied the waters between, the colon^s and En^gTand were majie in America. 

Source .' Adapted^ from: James B; O'NeilT, iStrateqies for Teaching Economics : 
United States History^ (Secondary)" ; 1980, Oojnt Council on Economic Education, 
fteppntefliwlth permission. : : ' 




LIFE IN COLONIAL AMERICA 



The New England, middle, anil southern colonies shared many similarities 
and were distinguished by many differences. In general, the New England 
colonies had been founded by'groups of people.^who formed a religious commu- 
nity. Yhey had agK^ed to cooperate In discussing and drawing up laws for the 
common good. Since the rocky New England soil was not suitable for large- 
scale agriculture, people usually raised only enough food for thejj^own use. 
"Kany depended on fishing and whaljng or sKlpbulldlng- and tradlngi^r thfeir 
livelihood. New Englanders tended .to settle In towtys, where they lived In 
closely knit social groups. This led to a form of local government called 
the town meeting. Here the citizens of the comnunlty ntet to discuss' town 
business, vote on locallaWs, and elect town officials. 

In the southern colonies, the mild climate and fertile ]and made U 
possible to establish plantations where tobacco, r.lce and Indigo (a plant 
used for making blue dye.) were grown. These crops were then shipped to 
England antPexchanged for manufactured products. Many of these colonies were 
founded by people who had-^eee^lved land |fom the king. Because people lived 
scattered about on large land holdings, ihe country was the local political 
unit. A county court, made up of justices of the peace appointed by the 
governor, passed local laws and tried civil and criminal cases. 

Giecause of their central location and excellent points, the middle colo- 
nics carried oh coastal trade with the New England and southern colonies. 
Here the excellent soil and favorable climate made wheat an Important and 
profitable crop. Large amounts of beef and pork were also produced and 
shipped to southern Europe and the West Indies. In' the middle colonies there 
were both. county a,nd town^units of loc^l government. 

No matter wheris a cotonist lived, certain aspects of domestic life were 
the same. For example, fireplaces provided the only way to cook and heat the 
house. Candles, whale oil lamps, In addftlon to the fireplace, were usually 
\^he only sources of light. But depending upon the location of the colorty and 
the social status of the colonist, differences In life-styles did exist. A 
topical southern house' on a plantation was often located on a hill. There 
werexgardens and orchards to' supply fresh fruits and vegetables. The kitchen, 
Jiaundr^, and smokehouse were located In separate buildings near the house. 
And mudh of the household labor was supplied by slaves. 

' Northern houses usually h^d small rooms with low celTlngs to help keep 
then wann.\ln addition to fireplaces portable heating devices filled with 
charcoal' ware used to help fight the bitter cold. , - 

Another Im^ortaht aspect of dally life that varied from regton to region 
was education. The close-knit se^tlempnts of New England made the founding ot 
schools for children of townspeople practical. Because Bible reading was so 
Important to the Puritans, town leaders In Massachusetts and Connecticut were, 
legally bound to provide elanentary schools. Next ta- Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania was tfife colony thac^ook the most active role In education. .Emphasis 
was put on learning useful skills as well as reading and writing. In the 
southern colonies there were fewer educational Institutions because settle- 
ments were scattered. The wealthy students.usually had private teachers. 

, Students who wer« able to continue their education entered one of the 
colonial colleges, such as Yale, Harvard* or Winiam and Mary, or went to 
England for further training. -Young colonials who wished to learn a craft 
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worked dnder. a master until \hey were skilled enough to go into business 
for themselves. \ . ' 

Source of Activity : Adapted from Strategies for Teaching Economics : Unitad 
States History ^Secondat'y) , Oames BXO'Neill, Chairperson, Ooint C^iunciron 
Economic Education. ■ \ ' \ 
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WHAT IS PROFIT? 



Introductiom Profits can, be defined as the amount a finn has left after 
pSying its expenses including .taxes. The desire to increase profit is also 
what leads a firm to produci particular goods and services and how they will 
be produced. It is important to realize that firms cannpt stay in business 
if they do not'make a profit in the long run. After tax profits fiave aver- 
aged about 6 )ercenTas a share of/national income> 



oyna 
is(of 



Time Required : Two class periodsf of 40 minutes. 
Concept : Profit. 

^ . 

Instructional Objectives : At the end of the activity, students will be able 
to: ' 

1. Define the term profit. 

2. Distinguish (identify) between examples and non-examples of profit. 

' Materials Required : , ^ 

1. Attitude survey "What Do You Know About Profit?" (2 copies per studejit.) 

2. Worksheet:' ^'What Is Profit?" 

3. Worksheet: "What Isn't Profit?"^ 

4. Reading: "How Big Are Profits?" 

Procedure: 

1. Hand out attitude survey "What Do You Know About Profit?" to students. 
Allow students time (10 minutes) to complete survey. 

2. After students ^^have completed the*^urvey,Ajistribute worksheet "What 
Is Profit?" to \the. students. , Allow students time (10 minutes) to - 
read and answer! the questions with a yes or no answer. 



3. After students have completed the worksheet,' write possible defini- 
ing: 



tions of profit on the chalkboard. Possible definitions are the 
foUowinq: * 



£RIC 



a. Profit is the difference between the price a company 
pays for a- particular product and the price it charges 
for that product. 

b. Profit is what remains for the owners of a canpany 
after all the expenses, including taxes, have been 
paid. 

51 
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c. Profit is the mortify used to pay the salaries of the 
managers of a business-; Ji 

d. Profit is the amount of money a business owneV decides 
to take from the business.^ 

V 

' e. Profit is the irroney business persons make by charging 

high prices for the^oods they selK ^ 

Add any definitions students may offer to the list on the 
chalkboard. 



4. Before discussing which isr the accurate definition of profit, dis- 
tribute worksheet "Wftat- Isn't Profit?". Have students read the 
situations on the worksheet. Allow students 5^minutes to complete 
reading of examples A-D. After students have completed the reading, 
»atch and discuss the definitions bf profits given in the previous 
activity that may illustrate some of the common misconceptions of 
profits. 

5. Then discuss with. the students the proper* accurate definition of 
profit written on the chalkboard. Circle #b on the chalkboard as 

« the correct definition. 

"Profit is what remains for the owners of a company after 
all the expenses, including taxes, have been pai<i." 

6. Distribute reading "How Big Are Profits?". Allow students 5 minutes 
to complete their reading. 

Second De^y: 

1. Hand out attitude survey "WhafDo You Know About Profits?". Explain 
to students that they me^y have changed their attitude toward profit 
after yesterday's lesson. Allow students time (10 minutes) to com- 
plete survey.. 

2. Return the original survey to the students so that they can see how 
they^y have changed their attitude. 

3. Discuss with the students whicif changes are greatest and why. Ask 
\ the students why they answered the way they did and request that 

they present some "facts'" to support their opinion. 

NOTE: Where students are reluctant to have their opinions dis- 
cussed, take the mean on the pre-tost. After the post-test, 
- ' ^ take the mean again. Discuss the differences in attitude 
with the class. 

Sout^ce of Activity : Adapted from rftaterial from the Chamber of Conmerce of 
the United States of America, 1975. 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT PROFITS? 
(Atkitude Survey) • 

i 

Instructions : Listed below are ten statements related to profits, Please 
indicate whether you agree or disagree with these statements by answering 
each item as follows: 

5 - strongly -agree 
4 - agree in general 
' 3 *- am uncertain 
2 - disa^re^ in general ' V 

1 - strongly disagree ' s;,, ^ * _.. 

L Every business producing goods or services is entitled to a profit. 
_2. The entrepreneur deseryes a profit because he^he'takes risks.- 



' 1 
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3. The profit motive underlies the exploitation of workers. 



_4. The' entrepreneur performs a needed function in a market econurny. 

• \ 

J5. Profits are unnecessary. . . ^ 



16. Some ?>stems operate without anyont acting as entrepreneurs.^ 
7, Many large companies make large profits, 



J3. Profits are a legitimate cost of producing goods and services* 



^9. Consumers should boycott companies which make large profits.' 



JO. The econoiny would be better off if profits were more heavily * 
taxed. 



11^3 



WHAT IS PROFIT? 



Situation; le^t's. imagine for a moment that you haye suddenly come Into a 
large sum of money. After resisting the immediate 'mpulse to 
run right out and spend it, you 'decidei to Invest it. Now the 
question is> "What 'will you do?" / ' . 

Instructions :. Answer the following statements with either a YES or NO. 

1. —Wil4-vou invest it in a company which-manufactures after-shave 

lotion for horses, electric coffee spoon^^ Wur-lined rat cage^^ 
and sardine flavored cake frosting? • ^ - 



2. 



Will ]fou invest it in a company whose products cost three times 
as much to produce as almost identical prodL(cts made by another 
QOmpaiiy? 



3, Will you invest it in a company which promises to return only 
your annual investment to you at the end of each year? 



Note: If you answered "NO" to. each ot the questions, 
of seeing your n*jney grow, for you already have 
of how a business works. For example, you know 
can succeed if it makes products nobody wants» 
succeed if it can't compete with similar busi 
ness can succeed for very long 1f it doesn't 



make 



ytou have a good chance 
basic understanding 
jthat (1) no business 
(2) no business can 
neslses, and (3) no b'usi- 
a profit. 



i 




' WHAT ISN'T PROFIT? . 

' Instructions: Match the situations to the definitions of. profits given in 
^ . the previous artivity^and written on the chalkboard. 

, EXAMPLE 1: ^ . 

* ■ . ' , ' fi 

Malia Kedloha, a dress shop owner, sells fashionable dresses for about 
$40. She pays a wholesale distributor about $25 for each' dress. If she sells 
each $25 dress for $40, she/akes $15, or 37.5SS profit. * 



EXAMPLE 2: 



Pobert Lopaka and Stephen Chang are partners in the Gung-Ho Home Improve- 
ment Umpany. Both have sons who will be starting college next year. To " 
finance. their sons' education, Lopaita and Chang decide that they will increase 
their profits by 10% in the cominp Vear. 



EXAMPU S.- 



Bill Nakamura is one of dozens of young !n?n and mmn who deliver The 
Daily- Islander to t'he citizens of rural O'ahu every mofning. There are 
customers on his route. Each customer pays ^[(^15* per. isiue, lli*.of which ^ 
5 to the newspaper. Bill would like to Increase nis profit by* charging ^ 
euh customer 16* per issue, giving him 4K per issue profit rather than 3H. 



EXAMPLE 4: 



Econo-Karkets, a national discount department store, aid not have a very 
good year last year,. Consequently, this year its managers ^(jad to take a 
reduction in pay. , " 



WHAT ISN'T PROFIT? 
{Answer Sheet) 

Example 1: #a " 

The '3?. 5% is gross profit. Out of that 37.5% imSt-aofne the money for 
running the dress shop salaries, rent, lighting, eijuipment, display 
racks, etc. 



Example 2: #d 

Generally a business must sell more products, or complete ^more services, 
to increase profits. Prices can be increased, but the business ti^' 
risks competition from businesses with lower prices. ' \ 



Example 3: i!te • 

Ttifi delivery person, or salesperson, cannot raise the price of a product. 
Only the company can do that. 



Example 4: #c - 

A store would probably have a '.'ery difficult time lowering wages. It may 
be necessary to reduce the number of employees or close unprofitable 
stores. 



4 
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HOW BIG ARE PROFITS? 



Jo get an accurate idea of the size of profits, one has to consider more 
than specific sums of rwney. Four million dollars mey be a, huge profit in one 
business and quite small in another. To decfde how large or small profits are» 
you must connpare them wUh something* to arrive at a percentage. 

Profits are determined by two methods of comparison. One method' Compares 
profits with total amounts paid by consumers, or profits as percentage of sales. 
For example, if a store owner p^tfs a wholesaler $2 for an item and sells it in 
his/her store for $4, the profit would seem to be lOOX. However, out of the 
gross profit he/she pitfs, perhaps $1.80, toward* rent, salaries, advertising, 
maintenance* utilities, interest, supplies and other costs of operating his/her 
business. This leaves 20^ net profit, or 5% as percentage of sales. 

The second method compares profits with the amounts owners have invested 
in the business,, or profits as percentage of owners' investment. For instance, 
if a man invests $100,000 in his own business in the course of a year and his 
net income (what's left after all expenses, including taxes, have been paid) 
Is $18>200, his profit as percentage of owner investment is 18.2%. 
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PROFIT-AND-LOSS STATEMENT . 

Introduction r: Profits are classified as gross profits or net profits and are 
determined by conipleting a profit-and-loss statement also called an income 
statement. 

Time Required : 45 minutes. 

Instructional Objectives ;' The studpnt will be able to: 

1. Complete a proft-and-loss statement. 

2. Determine net-profit or loss. 

3. Compute gross and net profit as a percent of sales. 
H^terials Required : 

1. >forlcsheet; "Profit-and-Loss Statement." ' - ■ 

2;' Set of problems. 

/ ' - ' - 

/ 3. Diagram of the relationship of sales, costs, an,^ profits. 

■ / - ' ' 

/ iProcedure ; < _ - ^ • 

1. Explain the items on the income statement. 

2, Students complete a profit-ahd-loss statement for each problem. 

^ 3. Students compute gross or net profit as a percent of sales as injthe 
following examples. 

Example: I 

If a store earns a gross profit of $64,000 on sales of $160,000, 
what is the percent of gross profit? ■ 

$64,000 _ An - dOK 

If a supermarket sells $150,000 worth of merchandise and has a/riet 
profit of $1,600, then the net prof i^ is what percent of the sales? 

Source of Activi ty: Adapted from lesson plan by Shoshana Herzig, Moanalua 
High School. 
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PROFIT-AND-LOSS STATEMENT 



Company 



Quarterly Incfflne Statement 
. ' June 30, 19 



Incffltie 

Net Sales 

Cost of. Goods Sold 
Gross Profit 

Operating Expense?^ 
Labor 
■Rent '"- " 
Utilities 
Advertising 
Damage and Theft 
Depreciation ^ 
Insurance 

Shipment and Delivery 




Total Operating Expanses 



* Net Profit or Loss 



*Note: The expression "the bottom line" comes from the last line 
Of an income statements In other words, after all the 
details are said and done whst is the final verdict, is 
there a profit or a loss? 
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DIAGRAM OF SALES, COST & PROFITS 

















SALES 






















GROSS PROFIT 




COST OF GOODS SOLD 
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OPERATING 


NET PROFIT 
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EXPI*llSES 
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SET OF PROBLEMS 



The Shave Ice Cq> showed sales of ,$200,000, They paid wages and salaries 
of $130,000, rent $10,000, utilities $800, insurance $700, and advertising 
$500. The cost of the goods sold was $46,000, and depreciation was 
calculated at $2,00a Complete a quarterly income statement for this 
company, 

The gross profit is what percent of the sales? 
The net profitjj^s what percent of the sales? 

The E-2 Discount Co, had total sales of $7,5 million. Cost of-goods sold 
totaled $5.4 milHor!. OJ»erating expenses are rent $0,2 million, 
depreciation $0.2 million, interest on loans $0.1 million, wages and 
salaries $1.1 million, shipment charges^ $0^05 niillion, and advertising 
$0.15 million. Complete a quarterly in^wne statement and compute the 
gross and net profit as a % of sales. 

Classy Clothiers had total sales of $151,500 and returns of $K500i 
wages $20,000, rent $B»00(i interest on loan$2,00C^ theft$1 ,OtJO» and 
miscellaneous$2,000. The merchandise sold cost'$90,000. Complete a * 
quarterly income statement anid compute the gross and net profit as a 
% of net sales. 
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■ ^ ANSWERS TO PROBLEMS ' 

1, Gross profit, is: - 

200,000 - 48,000 - $15E,000- 
Net profit is: ' " 

152*000 - {130,000 + 10,000 + 800 + 700 + 500 + 2,000)= $8,000 



Gross profit is 76% of sales: 152.000 - 

Net profit is 4SS of sales: 8.000 ai 
I 200,000 ' ".^^ 

2. Gross profit is $2.1 million. 

Gross profit is '28SS of sales:. a .28 = 28% 

Net profit is 4% of sales: 2.1 - {>2 + .2 + .1+ l*.l + .05 + .15) --.3 

= .04 = 43S- - ^ " C 



3. 151,500 -1 ,500 = 150,000 net sales-. 
^ Gross profit: $150,000 - $90,000 $60,000 
Gross profit is 401 of net sales: 60.000 « 40 « 40J 



^et profit is: 



60,000 - .30 $30,000 



Net profit is 20% of net sales: ^^0|000 ^ .20 



20% 
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HOW MyCH? 



IiTtroduction: This" activity is designed to e_nab1e high school 
students to understand how changing conditions can change the demand for a 
good in a ma"dcet. Special attention fs given time-related factors and the 
availability T>f substiti^te goo'ds,. Students will become sensitive to the 
difficult task producers and suppliers have in predicting how ntuch of'a 
good or service consumers buy at various prices. Hypothesizing also 
has a motivational effect in this activity by giving students a psychological 
stake in the outcomes of th6 activity. It'i^tH be useful in showing how 
innovation has altered traditional business and production arrangements in 
history. 

Tim e Requi red: • 45 minutes. 

Economic Concepts/Skins : Demand, Interpretation of a Demand Curve. 

Instructional Objectives : At the end of the activity, students will be able 
to: 

1- Hypothesize the._deinand for a good in the class and collect data 
to test their hypotheses. 

i 

2. Hypothesize the effect on tJemand of the. availability of a substitute 
\good and collect data to test their hypothese 

Materials Required : ^ . \ \ 

1. Several oranges or apples or aiiy commodity such as candy, crack* 
seed, guta, etc. . 



Procedure : 

K Auction off an orange {or somethijig else) to your students. Ham it 
up a little with the ide? of gene rati ncusome student interest. After 
auctioning off the orange, ask how manf others would like an orange. 
Tell the students that you will supply sorne but first you want to 
determine the demand for oranges.^ 

2, Introduce the. concept of demand as economists would define U; 

Demand a list of quantities''{amounts) of a good or service that an 
individual or group is willing and able to purchase at different prices. 

3- Ask the students to assist you in determining the demand for oranges 
. in this class today. P;it a demand chart on the board like the one on 
following page. 
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DEMWD • 

Price Quantity 

30* . ^ 

25 
15 
10 

5 ^ - 

1 /. - ■ 

Ask the class how many oranges each person will buy at 3d* per 
orange and each succeeding lower price. A' show of hands and fingers 
should facilitate quick data collection. An assistant liAlll also 
help. Emphasize tiiat each student fnust indicate the quantity at 
each price which he or she will byy. Once a student indicates a 
willingness to buy»' that student must raise his or her hand at each 
lower price.- The quantity demanded may not increase, but a will- 
ingness to buy must be expressed. Emphasize that the .oranges 
they are willing to buy must be consumed by the buyer and nis or 
-her family and'.close friends. 

* ' . 

The following is the data from this activity in a particular class: 



Price ' 


Quantity 


*30* 


^ 0 


25 


t 


20 -. 


S 


15 


" 9 


10 


21 


5 


45 


1 


79 



Explain that this list of prices and related quantities illustrates 
demand as economists define it. A quantity at a particular price is 
called quantity demanded. . , 

lUustratesiiow demand curves are^neratect by graphing, the class data 
on the chalfcboard:^ 




Ask tiie students to discuss the following questltms: 



a) Why were some students willing to pj^y a higher price than others? 

b) Why is the demand curve almost vertical at high prices and almost 
horizontal at low prices?^ 
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c) How would the demarrd schedule of ani8:30 a.m. class compare to an 
11:30 a.m. class or a. 3:00 p.m. class? Why would they differ? 
(Depending on what you sold, another comparison might make mre 
sense.) If you have data from other classes, graph the demand curves 
arid have students test their hypotheses. 

d) What other goods or services are characterized by greater demand 

at certain times? (Examples: flowers on Valentlne-'s Day, dinner ' 
out on Mother's Day^ tinsel at Christmas), How could Jbu verify 
these observations? | 

1 

Ask students to predict the demand for granges and the demand for apples 
given that they can purchase either or .both. Students are to record 
their predictions on the^handout. Put a chart like the ones below on 
the board .leaving room for student predi ctions. 



Demand for Oranges 
Price" Quantity 

30* 

25 

20 

15 

10 

5 

1 



Demand for Apples 
Price Quantity 

30$ 
25 

20 . 

15 

10 

5 

1 



9. Now ask the class how many orange^ they want and fill out the chart on 
the board. Identify the demand, for apples 1n a similar manner. 

10, Qraph.the demand curvp for oranges with apples available on the same 

coordinate axes with the earlier demand curve ^or oranqes. Ask students 
to articulate why the demand fo** oranges has declined, point out that 
apples are a Substitute good . Define term "substitute good" on the 
chalkboard. 



demttnd 



11. Have students graph their predicted demand for oranges and have them 
explain why they were or were no.t reasonably accurate. 

12. Ask students for exanples of goods and services that may be sub- 
stituted, (Examples: bus rides and tax1 rides, chicken and beef, 
han^urgers and hot 'dogs, TV movies and local theater movies, bicycles 
and cars). 

Source of Activity : Adapted from Weidenaar and Weiler, Instructor's Resource 
Guide to Economics; An Introduction to 'the World Around You. 1976, Addison 
Wesley Publishing Coirpany, Inc. "Reprinted with permission. 
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mA miS SHOULD WE BUY? 



Introduction : Demand Is the quantity of a good or service a buyer or group 
of buyers would be willing and able to purchase at various prices at any 
given tifne. 

Time Required : 45 minutes. 

Concepts and Skills : Detnand, Plotting a Demand Graph. 

InstructiohaV Objectives : At the end of the activity, students will be 
able to: 

1. Identify the quantity of a good they would be willing and- able co 
^uy- ^ • . ' 

2. Collectively construct a chart (schedule) illustrating the class 
demand for the good. 

3. Collectively construct a graph depicting a demand curve, using the 
class demand chart (schedule). 

Materials Required; 

1. An apple. «■ 

2. Copies of student response sheet - "f'V Demand". ' 

3. Transparency - "Class Detnand". 

4. Overhead projector. 
Proc^idure: 

K The teacher brings to class an apple ^nd shows the apple to the 
class, ^fter describing the apple and letting students examine 
* 1t^ the teacher asks, "Have you ever bought an apple before?" 
"Would you be willing to buy such ari apple?" 

2 Distnbute the response sheet, "% Demand," to class iwmbers and 
explain that in the colunin entitled "quantity" they will be 
writing the nuinber of apples th^y would buy at each of the listed 
prices. 

3. As the teadier asks the question, "How many apples would you buy 
if thfe apples were each," for ^ach price on the "Ky Demand" 
stjeet, oach student fills in the nuiriber of apples he/she would 
buy. Explain how the sheet is to be completed. Point out that if 
a person would be willing to buy two apples at 30^ each^ he/she 
would be wining to buy at least two apples (and perhaps more) at 
25^ per apple. 



4. ^Upon completion of Incilvldual dfemartd sheets, the /lass collectively 

(and perhaps orally) adds up individual responses! for the total 
number of apples demanded by the class at each pr/ice. As totals , 
are derived the information is added to the tratjsparency, ''Class 
Demand/* * / . 

5. On the graph paper below, draw a demand curve fram-the demand . 
schedule. A graph such as the one Illustrated pelow can be con- 
structed on the chalkboard or presented in transparency form. 
Select students to plot points" on the graph illustrating the class 
demand at each price. Connect the points. / 



Price 

per 

apple 



1 

. 


• 

1 


1 

1 
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50* 
454 
40* 
354 
304 
254 
204 
154 
104 
54 
04 



10 20 , 30 40 50 60 70 80 f)0 lOO 
Quantity the Class Would Buy 
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6. Ask questions requiring students to read ana interpret the graph. 
For exaniple: 1 

a) How many apgles was the class willing to buy at 254 per apple? 
At what price was the class willing to/buy apples? 

c) As the price of each apple went up, wnat happened to the nuirfier 
of apples the class would buy?^ / 

d) As the price of each apple goes down J what happens to the num- 
ber of apples the class would buy? j 

e) What general statement can you make about how the price of 
apples influence the ni: ter of appl^ the class would buy? 

f) Do you think these statements are for other goods (candy, 
cars, hats)? How could you find oi 

7. Follow-up; 

a) If the teacher would like to give/individual practice at plot- 
ting a graph, each student could make a graph of his/her 
individual demand. The teacher Would exjplain that: 

1) Tiie various prices are lists'd vertically on thp left hand 
side of the graph paper (as/per the chalkboard exairqple). 
There should be an equal amount of spacing between any two 
prices. ^ / 

2) The number of apples the individual was willing to buy are 
listed horizontally along. the bottom of the paper. Mumber 
of apples should ti£ in a ^et sequence (e.g;, 0, 2, 4, 6, 8; 
not 0, 2, 5, 6, 10) with. the same amount of spacing between 
any two nuirfiers listed. / 

3) Titles should be con^os/ed for the column of prices and row 
of numbers. A title should be created for the entire 
graph. / 

4) Plot the responses /from your individual "fly Demand^* sheet. 



b) Encourage abler stu^nts to conduct a survey of the demand of 
several (at least;hve) persons for a different product. Their 
graphs illustrating demand for the products could then be pre- 
sented to the class. 

c) Introduce information to the class which would change the demand 
of apples (e.g., consumers suddenly have more income, oranges 
are on sale, etc.^ Speculate as to the effect these new cir- 
cumstances v/ould ndve on the demand for apples. 

Source of Activity : Adapted from Workshop leader's Handbook , Joint Council 
on EcoF^omic Education, Mew York, 1978, pp. 85-86t Reprinted by permission. 
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HY DEMAND 



PRICE PER APPLE 



QUANTITY I WOULD BUY 



50i 



45* 

m 

15i 
St 

u 
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CLASS DEMAND 



PRICE PER APPLE 

40* 
35* 
30* 
25* 
20* 
„• 15* 
" 10* 
•5* 
1* 



\ 



QUANTITY THE ENTIRE 
CLASS WOULD BUY 



mc 
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OEHAMD-SUPPLY DYNPi^ICS 

/ 

Introduction r' After you have taught your students the basics of supply and 
dem^d, they will need some practice in applying^^Dpply and demand to "real 
world" situations. The following worksheets* are designed to give them this 
practice. Before attempting these exercises students should nave a thorough 
understanding of supply, demand, the determinants of supply and dema^id, 
equilibrium price and quantity, .and should understand the distinction be- 
tween changes in supply or'demand on the one hand, and charges in quantity 
supplied or quantity demaf^&d on the other. 

Time Required : Each worksheet will take 20-30 minutes to complete. Review 
of answers will take another 20-30 minutes. 

Concepts and Skills : Supply, Demand, Equilibrium, Graphing. 

Instructional .Objectives : Given specific situations students should he 
able to: 

1. Speciiy'^y/Kether or^iROt- a determinant of supply or demand has 
^:hanged. 

2. Cite tfie specific. determinant involved in the given situation. 

3. Predict the effect of the change in determinant on both 'equili- 
brium and qaantity. 

4. Show the direction of change by shifting the proper curve in the 
appropriate d-jrection. . 

Material Required : ^ 

1. Demand-Supply Worksheet. 

Procedure : 

1. Conduct a brief review of the basics of demand and sup'ply. Remind 
students of ttie distinction between changes in demand or supply on 
the one hand, and changes in quantity demanded or supplied on the. 
other. 

2. Review the detemririants of demand and supply. Although different 
textbooks may classify these determinants in slightly different 
wa^fs, the detemrinants are most often listed as: 

DEMAUD - (1) Tastes, (2) Number of buyers, .(3) Price and avail- 
' ability of related goods (substitutes or con^lements) 
(4) Income, (SKExpectations, (6) Other • 

SUPPLY - (IV pri^e of input's, (2) Technology, (3) Number of sellers 
(4) Expectations, (5) Other 
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DETERMINANTS OF SUPPLY 



I . Cost of production ^ 

A. Natural resource cost 

B. Human niade resource cost . Price of'Snputs 

C. Human resource cost 

D. Availability of inputs (example: act of nature) 
E* Advance or decline 1n technology 

F. Interest costs 

6. Taxes ^ 

H. Government regulations 

IK Increased or decreased competition 

A. Change In number of sellers 

B. Input tariffs or other input restrictions 



DETERMINAIffS OF OEmND 



I . Consuners' 1 ncome 

II. Price and/or availability of substitutes (substitutes and complements 
III. Price and/or availability of complements are often calljed "related 

A goods'*) 
IV. mtes (change? in popularity) 

Quality of .pw&uct (changes in quality) 
VI. Decreases or increases in population 



3. Remind students that if one of the determinants of demand or supply 

/ changes, the appropriate curve wi1V shift. If no determinant changes, 
' / the curve will remain fixed. ^ 

4.. Hand out the worksheet. Tell students that in every problem except 
one» the supply or demar'id curve will shift due to a change in one of 
the determinants. In one of the problems neither of the curves will 
shift, but rather ^ legal price restriction will result in a shortage 
or surplus . 

5. Instruct students to read each situation, specify the determinant 
involved, shift the curve in the proper direction, then specify the 
effect on equi'*ibritim price and quantity. Give them 20-30 minutes to 
finish* \^ 

• I 

6. Review the answers with students (see answers on following pageji). 

Source of Activity: This activity developed by Steve Oackstadt, UH Center for 
Economic Education and Shoshana Herzig, Moanalu^HI^ School. 
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OEIiftrlO/SUPPLY WORKSHEET #1 



WALL STREET. JOURNAL - AUGUST 11, 1969 
Bras - U.S - 

"Getting Things Off their Chests - Girls 
Take tfi No-Bra Fad'.'" Women's tastes shift, 
in favor of bra-less. fashions^, 

Determinant 



Effect on Emiilibrium P 
Effect orf Equilibriun, Q 



Bat Guano - World 

New» easily- accessible supplies of bat 
guano are found i(»^eRir*wiei^^ 
^'Fantasti.c," says Inwrna^sWifiO^ 
President Manuel Yuw^lmo lw*Qer will we 
need the expensive tqu/pment to mine the 
guano. We can do tlyts jQb with shovels!*' 

Detenninant ■* 



Effect on Equilibrium P 
Effect on Equilibrium Q 



L.A. TIMES - MAY 1971 
Bowl of Rice - Hong Kong 



"Bowl of Rice Has lost Prestige in Hong Kong" 
Prosperity is no longer just a full: bowl of 
rice in Hong Kong. Now it can be a bov/1 of 
Japanese instant, noodles^, Danish \\m or Aus* 
tralian beef. Consumption of ric^ is steadily 
declining as eating habits change and super- 
ntarkets bec(»ne more popular. According to 
government statistics » rice consumption has- 
been declining since 1953 despite a steacly 
increase in^he predoniinantly Chinese popu- 
lation. 

Detenninant 



Effect on Equilibrium P 
Effect on Equilibrium Q 
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S,F, CHRONICLE, SEPTEMBER 12, 1977 
Chicken - U.S. \ 

Chicken prices drop as Summer turnsjlnto 
fall* Fewer outdoor meals and beginning 
of school are cited as factors* \ 

Determinant ' \ 



Effect on Equilibrium P 
Effect on Equilibrium Q 



Shrimp - U*S* 

Jellyfish beset 
Gulf shrimpers 

By tilt A$»otktttd Pmt 

Gulf thrimpert long have 
fictd ttieh htiards us 
tof} iiul storm, but now 
they hive ancKber prob* 
lem— ieJJyfUh, 

Macs mii^tlon by Jelly* 
fish throu^Tthe OiiU of 
Bl^co at thli time of the 
year eattset thcusattdt of 
dollars* damage to jhHmp 
nets and .' tomctimes 
makes it impos'slble to 
trawl , ' 

'Xht shrimp season opens 
fn March and closes in 
December, 

Determinant 



Effect " on Equilibrium P 
Effect on Equilibrium Q 



Fish ■ England 

Potato famine reduces supply of potatoes 
and sends potato prices soaring* (Hint: 
Fish^nd chips is a very popular dish in 
England*) 

Determinant 

Effect on Equilibrium P ^ 

Effect on Equilibrium Q 
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Orchids - Hawaii 



The'flsland of Hawaii has experienced ex-* 
tren^ly bad weather this year. There 
were severa] severe storms and gusts up to 
75 mph. Many of Hawaii's flower crops 
have been danfS'ged^ espe&ially th^ ^delicate 
orchids. ■** 

Detenni na nt ' " ' 

Effect on Equilibrium P " ' : ' 

ct on Equi1ibriut![i:Q ■ 

Fids - U.S. 

Complaints frm U.S. Fig fanners that "we 
can't earn a/decent living with fig prices 
at current ^equilibrium levels," have caused 
Congress to enact a law fixing' the price of 
figs'at;$l.0O per basket. (Mote: EqUili- 
briian price In graph at left is originally 
$.80^er basket.) 

Determ^ant ' ' ' 

/ 

/Effect on Equilibrium P" 

Effect on Equilibrium Q ' ■ 



HONOLULU STAR BULLETIN - JULY 5, 1972 
Beef >'U:S. 

Ho end seen to soaring meat prices'until 
next year, if at all. The reason behind 
higher prices is an increase in demand for 
meat with ilo increase in supply. Demand 
is up because^he buying power of Americans 
is greater than ever before. 

Determinant L ' 



Effect on Equilibrium P'^ 

Effect on Equilibrium Q _ 

75 * 
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Strawberries " O.S, 

Meadcopact 

on 9Urawberries 
viarafGTON (Oi>i) ~ 

TiM X(_M. m Miodeaa |07> 




«l proe< 

• la am 
pa•4i^'^.a 'ciii-.«l;iMA'Ui' ' 




apMMit mr iM®atliM at 
tbt nrniH tipnpmt'in 
dlBoinila isidsfMrvMtita 
itatM iKrtw fiotdbM*uibK 
ooa^itHiM' l|n>i» Muieui 



Determinant 



Iffect on Equilibrium P 
Effect on Equilibrium Q 
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ANSWERS TO SUPPLY/DEMAND WORKSHEET # 1 

\ 




WALL STREET OOUtmAL - AUGUST 11, 19&9 
Bras "^'S 

* 

"Getting Things Off their Chests - Girls 
Take to No-Bra Fad," llonven's tastes shift 
in favor of bra-less fashions. 

Determinant 

Effect on Equilibrium. P ItoUO^J'.' 
Effect. on Equilibrium Q 



« . The 
shown by 
tastes , 
brium pri 



bra-less Vashi on trend will cause the demand for bras to fall, las 
a shift in the demand curve to the^left. The determinant here is 
The siiift In the detnand. curve ta D will result in a lower equili- 
ce and a. lower equilibrium quantity. 



2, 




Bat Guano " Uorld 

New, easily accessible supplies of bat 
guano are found in Peru's central highlands. 
'Tantastip,"' says International Guano*s 
V President' Manuel Yuer, "no longed viill we 
need the expensive equipment to. mine the 
guano. We'can do this job with shovels!" 

Determinant 

Effect on Equilibrium P XbU)K^ ' 



Effect on Equilibrium (j ' Up 



.Qe Q^' Q 

The fact that new, more easily accesible supplies of guano (bat droppings,) 
have been found means that the world supply of bat guano will increase. The 
determinant is change in production costs , since the guano can now be mined 
using less expensive equipment. The supply curve will shift to the right, to 
S', creating a new lower equilibrium price and a larger equilibrium, quantity. 
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L.A. TIMES'- MAY 19/1 
Bowl of Rice - Hong Kong 

"Bowl of Rice Has Lost Prestige in Hong Kong" 
Prosperity's no longer just "a full bowl lif* 
rice in Hojig Kong. How it can be a boul of 
Japanese instant noodles^ Danish ham or Aus» 
traliarf beef . Consumption of rice is steadily 
.declining as eating habits chcinde and supar- 
narkets, become more popular. According to 
government statistics, rice consumptiOK has 
been dealining since 1963 despite a steady 
in(jrease in the predominantly Chinese popu- 
lation. 

Determinant TiftSTgS 



Effect o^quiTibrium P 

Effect on Equilibrium Q Doug n1 



A change in tas tes away from rice-ln favor of noodles and other food 
products will result in a leftward shift in the demand curve for rice Jn 
Hong Kong. The shift to D*^ will mean a lower equi-librium price, and a lower 
quantity of rice boil^ht and sold. 



A. P 




S.F. CHRONICLE, SEIMfEMBER 12, 1977 
dmcken " U.S^ 

'^hicken prices drop as sumner turns into 
flail'. Fewer outdoor meals and beg1nnir?g 
of school are cited«as factors. 

t 

Determinant 



Effect on Equilibrium P Df^XIOtO 
Effect on Equilibrium-Q T)DU^^J_ 



The demand /or chicken is typically high in the summeir. Chicken, es- 
pecially fried, is a real popular item in outdoor lunches and dinners. Kids 
who are on vacation love chicken too! Changing taste is the determijjant 
as both price and quantity fall . 
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Shriwp " U.S. 

JeHyfish beset ^ 
Gulf shrimpers 

By tkM Aswiattd pFfsf. 

CuU shr:mp«r9 long havfr 
faced such hazanls a» 
Jbgs and stormr but now 
they hav#, anothsr pro"b* 

Ihlass migration by jelly- 
thrcugb \ht Gaii of 
Mexico at thU time of thfr 
year causes tliiousanda ot 
dIollaiV damage to shrimp 
nets ard sometimes 
makes it impossible to 
trawl. ^ , * 

The shrimp season opens 
!n'Mar^ and ctos^ in 
December 



uecemoer - ^ 

Deteminaht [ BSAisgb tTOlTlO^(M 
Effect on Equilibrium P ^ Op 



Effect on Equilibrium Q pQUJK 



Since the qellyfish have damaged the shrimpfers' nets and have often 
pr'evented trawling, the supply* of shrimp on U.S. markets will decline. 
This is shown by a leftward shift of the supply curve. The detennin;int 
■here is' increased production co&ts , since shrimpers will have to buy new 
nets, burn more fuel trying to trawl, and pay higher wages to f-iir crews 
for longer hours at sea. The price of shrimp will rise and eq- librium 
quantity will fall . 
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Fish - England 

Potato famine reduces supply of potatoes 
and sends potato prices soaring. (Hint: 
Fish and chips is a very popular dish In 
England.) ^ 

Datermlnant l^yCjgsAVMiMQtt^ 6? UHOSO 

.Effect on Equilibrium P TKjI^N^ 

Effect on Equilibrium Q 



Potatoes and fish are complements. They are used together to make fish 
and chips, one of the most popular dishes in England. ^ High potato prices 
will mean hiyher prices for fish and chips, all things equal. At higher 
prices, fewer orders of fish and chips will be sola, and that will reduce 
the demand for fistij. Thus, the demand curve for fish will shift to the 
left, creating a Iwer equilibrium price for fish and a lower equilibrium 
quantity. The determinant is price and availability of related goods (com- 
plement). Remember, when the price of something goes up, demand for its 
cOTiplement will go down. An analogy here would be beer and pretzels. If 
beer prices go up,^eople drink less beer and therefore consume fewer pretzels. 



7. 




' Orchids - Hawaii 

The island of fiawaii has experienced ex- 
tremely bad v«ather this year. There 
v/ere several severe storms and gusts' up to 
75 mph. .Many of Hawaii's flower. crops 
have been damaged, especi ally the delicate 
orchids. ■ 

Determinant- TfeiXXXlQN] CoiXl 

Effect on Equilibrium P 

Effect on Equilibrium Q 



The physical destruction of some orchids means a reduction irH^heir supply, 
as shown by a leftward shift in the supply curve. This results in frgher orchid 
pi-ices, and a 1o^;er equilibrium quantity. The determinant here is Mgher pro - 
duction costs, although you may simply want to cite physical destruction as the 



Wtermi nant. 
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Figs - U.S. 



1 




A 



Complaints from U.S. Fig farmers that "we 
can't earn a decent living Viith fig prices 
at current equilibrium levels," have caused 
Congress to enact a law fixing" the price of 
figs at '$1.00 per basket. (Note: Equili- 
brium price in graph at left is originally 
$.80 per basket.) 

Determinant 

Effect on Equilibrium P' 

•« ■ 

Effect on Equilibrium Q 



M l A- 



Since no determinant of either demand or supply has changed, students 
should not show a shift in either of the curves. The legal support price 
of $1.00 per basket of figs simply puts the market out of equilibrium. At 
a price of $1.00 per hasltet the quantity of figs supplied is greater than 
a fig surplus equaT to size of the gap between the supply and demand curves 

-lat a price of $1.00 {Qs - Qd)* f^iS prices have gone up, but ftiwer figs are 

Aold. 

Support prices always create surpluses, which is why the U.S. government 
has developed surplus-purchase and crop-restriction programs for crops such 
as wheat and sugar, which are price-supported. 
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HONOLULU STAR BULLETIN - JULY '6. 1972 
Beef -U.S. 

No end seen to soaring meat prices until 
next year, if at all. The reason behind 
higher prices, is an increase in demand for 
meat v/ith no increase in supply. Demand 
is up because the buying pa-Jer of Americans 
is greater than ever before. 

Determin?nt 

Effect on Equilibrium P ' 



Effect on Equilibrium Q Op 



Soaring meat prices are the result of higher consumer incomes , which 
causes the demand curve to shift to the right. The equilibrium price' of '"y 
meat will be higher , and will the equilibrium quantity. 
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Strawberries - U.S. 

HtB ana btaxxaagw 
Bft agi«#iMat ima^r which 

mil ba pu^tf to Siesiaim 
ptm^ a cut cdt «^ IQ 

fba t«9iaM4' of jtdn;i«ti ta 

cofiotpetiUcit from Masom, 
■ S3W6*!». ' \^ 

Deteminant 

Effect on" Equilibrium P (Op 

Effect on Equilibrium Q v I)Q(A)^^- 

The curtailment of stra»)berry imports will reduce the supply of straw- 
berries in the U.S.* as shown by a leftward shift in the supply curve. The 
result is higher prices and lower equilibrium -quanities. 
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DEMAND/SUPPLY WORKSHEET #2 




- NEW YORK TIMES-OCTOBER 7, 1979 
Bikes - U.s:- 

I 

A Banner Ye^ior the Bikej. 
Schwinn Plans a Commuter Model 



Spurr^ apparently Dy the gasoline 
shortage and fears of another, ^bicjr* 
tie is having one ot its test ^^ears ever. 
Sales approaching $i htUion ^ a^e^ 
running 30 percent^ahead of last year's 
rate* 



Determinant 
Effect on Equilibrium P 
Effect on Equilibrium Q 



- HONOLULU STAR BULLETIN-DECEMBER 9, 1979 
P ap *i ya " HaVall * 

Worst papaysi crop 
since '75 predicted 




(DMtB and tUerpnt&fyns from 

Papaya production is estimated 
.by the TPapaya Adminisirative 
Cdmmit^ee to deelixte to an r-^tU 
mated 4f> miUiiMi pounds thb; y^.^ar* 
the bwest level t=jice 19TS, The 
sharp decline from the 64 million 
pounds produced ^during 1^8 was 
caused by a number of factors 
eluding heavy ^spring rains a^d 
floodiitg^^subsequenthigh levels of 
post^harvest dlsc^ases atid ship*, 
^ptogilisruptioos resulting from b 
'series of strikes by chain w^re- 
bousei. tniclcen and airlines. 



" Deterflfilnant 
Effect on Equilibrium P ^ 
Effect ori Equilibrium Q 



\ 
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BulVet-Proof Glass - World 



L,A. TIMES - DECEMBER 27, 1979 
"Terrorism Spurs Growth for BuUet-Proo^ 
Products." World wide terrorism has 
> inspired higher demand and higher prices 
, bullet resistant glas's. Most.of the 
increase in demand comes from banks, 
armored car companies, and credit unions. 

Determinant^ - 

D Effect on Equilibrium P 

Q Effect on Equilibrium Q 

■ ■ / 

Chi cken - U.S. 

— — I w 

S- HONOLULU ADVERTISER - JANUAIjyS, 1980 
"Scientific Break-through To Lower Prices" 

Poultry scientUts at South Carotkni*s 
Clemson University may soon make 
chicken pluc;^ extinct. The resea^hers 
pave hEttched a flock of featherless (hicks 
that they say wUl Le tastier and cheaper 
■ than the regular variety « cheaper be- 
cause theyH withstand high temperatures 
better than their plumed cousins and tasti* 
er because the absence of feather foaicles 
in their skin wUT permi: the juices to re- 
inain inside dur^g cooking. 
Determinant - . ■ 

Effect Equilibrium P 

Effect Equilibrium Q 



Flashlights Hawaii 

HONOLULU /ADVERTISER -'JANUARY 9, 19SJ 
**l^reak Storm Rakes lilands'^ Flashlights 
Scarce." Hotels and individuals have been 
buying flashlights by the ^ozen, according 
to local hardware stores^ ^'they've been 
going like hotcakes»" said Alice ZanG» a, 
cashier at Ace hardware in Kaimuki. The 
sales ere in response to v/idespread outages 
on Dahu. 

Determinant , 

Q Effect on Equilibrium P . ' 

F.ffect oa Equilibrium Q " ' 
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HONOLULU STAR BULLETIN - JANUARY 9. 1980 
Film - U. S. 



6. 




Kodak Film Prices 
to Increase Again 

NEW VoEK (AP) ^ Citing the 
■oartnfg cost of stiver. Eastman 
Kodik Co. yesterday Impoteil in* 
creases of up to 75 percent in fUm^ 
pnces. 

Tlie increases come on top ot those 
tmnotmced in October and replace ' 
price boosts Anounce<* Just two' 

26- 

.What we have done is to revise 
the previous, increases to reflect the 
even higher , prices ot silver." said 
Henry J. Kaska. a Kodak spokesman 
nn Rochester. 

Kcd3£ ihc ';/r7ld*s Seaotttg 
maxer of film, and its price changes 
tre often followed by stnatier 
companies. 



peterminant 



Effect on Equitibrium P 
Effect on Equitibrium Q 
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HONOLULU STAR BULLETIN JANUARY 
Eggs Hawaii 

Stom hurts poultry 

HawaiPs poultry f^rms were 
among the hardest hit of the ai^ricul* 
tural Industry in Usi weelfs^storm. 
^ The Hawaii Agricultural Reporting 
Service said i^wer ^aUure, broken^ 
pipes and damage to buildings 
'^created hardships to poultry* dairy 
and o'iher Uvestock tartns/' ' 

Hawaii's egg-loying chickens al- 
teacy were on the decline last year* 
with 2 percent. fewer layers in 
November Uian a year earlieh 



,980 



Determinant 



Effect on Equilibrium P 
Effect on Equilibrium Q 
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PACIFIC dUSINESS news r,_DECEMBER 10, 1979 
I Sashimi - HawaJLi 



Sashimi to cost $15 a lb. 

If yott*rc pfafltiiii^ to serve 
1 * ^himi t^ts Christmas sea-* 
\ son, prepare to pay a high 

price for it. 
\ A SlS*per-pou£t<l price, for 

\ aht niUu J* bems pr^ictcd 
° by Ttsh bnym htt^^ they 

\ 99y it coul^ £0 higher. 

Sashimt> or raw fi&H, is an 
oriental deticaiy that ^as be^ 
coine a holidr.y tradUtqn in 
, HtwaiL Thin* cooL^Victs 
from M ahi ^dto^vj^ tuna) 
fillet are the prcfdmd fare, 
although other Hsh caa be 
substituted. 

Every year at Christmas- 
time the pnct for ahi goes up 
1) a$ demand increase 



^Determinant 



Effect on Equilibrium P 
Effect on. Equilibrium Q 



.L.A. SUN-TIMES r JANUARY 1, 1981 
"Rental 'Units - L.A. County 

S I'Rent Rollback Takes Effect'\ All rents 
^n Los Angeles must be reduced by 10% 
effective today. The roll bade 1s thp 
result of "a new rent control law passed 
by the Board of Supervisors. 

* 

Oetenninant : a 

Effect on EquillbriuK P 

" Effect on Equilibrium Q v. 
Q ' ■ 
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ANSWERS JO DEMAfJD/SUPPLY WORKSHEET i 2 




• NEW YORK TIMES-OCTOBER 7, 1979 
Bilges - TT>Sv 

A EannerY^ariEor the Bike:. 
Schwinn Plans a Commuter Modd 



Spurrea J^pparentiy b/ tfi^ gasoUn* 
.chorta^^tand ^caitsof a:iother» the bicy* 
cle is having onec^ its Isest yem ever, 
Sal« — appTOChing $1 biliioii — are 
niniUiig 30 pafce]:taheadoI last yearns 
rate. 



Determinant 



Effect on Equilibrium P. Op 



Effect on Equilibrium Q Op 



Higher gasoline prices and uncertsinty over the reliability of gas 
supplies has increased the djsmand for bikes. The demand curve will shift i 
to the fight, causing higher prices and a larger xjuantity of biqycles bought^ 
and sold., ' ' , 

Higher gasolina prices and uncertainty over the reliability of gas 
supplies has increased the ^lemand for bikes. The demand curve wiU shift 
to the right, causing higher prices and a larger quantity of bicycles -bought; 
and sold. 
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HONOLULU STAR BULLETIN-DECEMBER 9» 1979 
Papaya - Ha^-Kill 

■WbrsS: papaya crop 
since ^TS.predicte 



Determinant _ 
Effect on EquilibriiR P / 
Effect on Equi 1 i bri um q T)C^K] rJ 



* Papaya production is estUnatad 
.by th5 Papaya AdminisSratlv* 
Committer to decline to an esti- 
mated 40 million pou&ds this year, 
the lowest leyd since 1973./Th* 
sharp dc^cllne from the 64 tnuUoa 
patircs producefl during j97S was 
caus«d"b;y a ntimfcor ot fficcors In* 
cliidlBg neavy sprias: ^aint aad 
Cooding, subs«ii**at.fiigh levels of 
]>ast-harvest diseases and shir> 
*piBg disniptiot».fesulti93 fmtn a 
'«ries of std!uts by chain ware* 
bouses^ tnicl^en and airlines* 



J 




be better. 
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3. 




Bullet-proof 'Glass - World 

L.A. TIMES - DECEMBER 27, 1979 
"Terrorism Spurs Growth Tor Bullet-Proof 
Products." World wide terrorism has 
inspired higher demand and higher prices 
bullet resistant glass. Kost pf the 
increase in demand comes from banScs^ 
amiorechcar companies, .and credit unions. 

Determi iranf ^ ffiiSI?S'S 



Effect on Equilibrium P UP 



Effect on Equilibrium Q Qfi 



The upsurge in terrorism has caused an increase in the densand for bullet* 
proof glass. The best determinant here would probably be tastes. As the 
demand ctirve shifts to the right, a higher equilibrium price and quantity 
are created. 




Chicken ^ U>S. 

HONOLULU ADVERTISER - JANUARY S,/i980- 
"Scientific Break-through To Lbw&r Prices* 

' "Doultey sc^erittsts" at ' Souti Cardtmi*s 
-A ciemson University may soon iiiska 
chicken plucldng extinct The researches 
have hatched a ftocJ: of fe^tiieriess chicks 
that they say will be tastier and cheaper 
than the regular variety ~ chea^^er be- 
cause they'll -withstand high temperatures 
^tter than their plwj£^ cousins and tasti- 
er because the ^*J>s^^^f feather foUjicIes . 
to their skin U'ill pS^Rt the juices to re- 
toain inside durin* cooldttis- 



luaui xii^Lu^ aunng cQOions* | 
DetermiT^ant T^£Cnrt^t<>gry 

Effect Equilibrium P lOWe.iL 



\Effect Equilibrium Q >f/&M^3SL 



New technology has enabled Xlemsorl. scientists to breed featherless 
chickens^ Since processors will no longfer have co hin^ jchicken pluckers, 
they can save money in the production protess. The supply curve will n(ove 
out to the right, resulting in lower chicken prices and a higheV equilibrium 
quantity. ' ' \ 





Flashlights - Hav/aii 

HONOLULU ADVERTISER - JANUARY 9, 1980 
"Freak Storm Rakes Islands: Flashlights 
Scat^ce/* Hotels and individuals have been 
buying flashlights by the dozen, according 
to local hardware stores. "They*ve been 
i^^^going like hotcakes/' said Alice Zane, a 
P^i^cashier at Ace harA;are in Kaimuki. The 
sales are in response to' widespread outages 
jj on Oah'u. , ^ 

Determinant 

Q Effect on Equilibrium P Op ' 

Effect on Equilibrium Q 



0^ 



The freak storm which caused power outages also caused an increase In 
the demand for flashlights. The determinant is price and availability of 
related goods * ^Electricity»%a substitute for flashlights, is not available! 
The demand ^urve for flashlights^sMfts' to the right. ^ The price of flash- 
lights '3oes U£, as does the quantity. 



HOMIULU STAR BULtETIM - JANUARY 9, 1980 
Fi.lm " U. S. 




Kodak Rim Prices 

fa Increase Aaam 



loairing cost of silver, Eastman 
Kodak Co. yesterday imposeii in* 
vreasts of up to 75 pj^rcent in film 
prices. 

Tbe incream oime on top of those 
annotmc«<i in October and replace 
price boosts announced just two' 
weeVs a^o. Thsy take effect Jan. 26. 

^ ~ '\Wiat we" have-done i»-to revise? 

^ .the previous increases to reaect the 
evejti higher prices silver**' said 
Henry J. Kaska* a KMa^ spokesman 
in Rochester. 

Kodak is the world's leading 
maker of tUnit and its price changes 
are often loUowed by smaller 
companiest 

'TkocUiehirn Cost 



Determinant 



Effect on Equilibrium P 
Effect on Equilibrium Q 



The price of silver, an important component in the production of film 
has gone up. This will cause a decrease in the supply of film, as shown 
by a leftward shift in the supply curve for film. The result is h,i gher 
film prices and a lower equilibrium quantity. Determinant is production 
costs. 0 
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HONOLULU STAR BULLETIN - JANUARY 9, 1930 
' ' Eggs - Hawaii 

Storm fiurts poultry 

^ ItawaU*s pouUry farms were 
&mon2 the hardest hit of th^ agricul^ 
^ral industry in l^t wed1c*s stornu 
• The Hawaii Agricultural Keporting 
Service 3ai<i pow«r faUure* bro3cen 
pipes and damage to b'aildi.i;gs 
*'cre2ted hardships to poultry^ d^ry 
tind other livestock farms.'' ' 

Hawait*s egg-laiTJtjf chrckejis aU 
ready were cn the dccUne last year, 
with 2 percent fewe" layers in 
'D November than a year eartUor* 



Effect on Equilibrium P 



Effect on Eauilibrium 0 



The supply of eggs in Hawaii has been di^rinished by the s torn, {the same 
stonn that caused the power outages in ^5). The resulting damage to facill- 
fJes, etc. means higher production costs for poultry farmers. The supply 
curve for eggs in Hawaii shifts to ^he left, creating a hi gher price and 
lower eQuilibrium quantity. 
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mCIFIC business :riEWS r-OECEMBER 10. 1979 
Sashimi - Hawaii 




Sashimi to cost $15 a ib. 



ir you're ptannin^ to serve 
^ashtm! this Gtrisunas sta* 
son, prepare tc pay a htgh 
price for tL ' 

A $l5-pcr^oun<l price For 
eht nilets is bein^ predicted 
by ftsh buyers hens, and they 
^ say it could $o higher* 
Sashimi or Taw is an 
oiTentat d^icacy that has 
come a holiday tradition in 
\ Hawaii* Thin, cool slicei 
' from an abt (yeltov«nn ttma) 
fillet are the preferred fars; 
atthot^h other fish can be 
substituted. 

Every year at Oirfetmas* 
itme the price for ahi £oes up 
as demand Increase 



Determinant Tft^t&$ 



Effect on Equilibrium' P 
Effect on Equilibrium Q Qp 



tne Holidays irean a greater deirand for sashimi. The determinant is 
tastes and a rightward movement of the demand curve will mean a higher 
equilibrium price, and a higher equilibrium qunati^y. 
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L.A. SUN-TIMES, JANUARY 1, 1981 
Rental 'Units - L.A. County 

"Rent TloUback Takes Effect". All rents 
in Los Angeles must be rediced by 10% 
effective today. The rollback is the 
result of a new rent control law passed ^ 
by the Board of Supervisors. 



Determinant K3gKSG 



as 



Effect on Equilibrium P 
* Effect on Equilibrium Q 



This is the case of a legal price ceiling gn rental housing. ^ No 
determinant of demand or supply has changed. The new price, Pr { r for 
"rollback") is 10% below the old price of Pg. At price. Pr, the demand for 
rental units exceeds the supply and the result is a shortage of rental 

''^"^^Si^ce rent controls have taken effect in Los Angeles, the quantity 
of rental housing has <!eclined. Hew umts are not being built and old 
units are being converted to condominiums at a rapid i-ate. 
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SUBSTITUTES AND COMPLEMENTS 



Introduction : The price and availability of substitutes and complements is 
an important determinant of the demand for all types of goods and services* 
This lession is designed to introduce students Jto the concepts of "substitute" 
and "complement*' and to give them practice in determining how changes in the 
price of a substitute or complement affect the demand for specEfic goods and 
services* 

Tinie Required ; One hour* 

Concepts ; Substitutes, Complements, 

Instructional Objectives : Following the lesson students will be able to; 
K Define the term "substitute," 
2* Define the term "complement*" . 

3, Give examples of goods and/or services that are substitutes* 

4* Give examples of goods and/or services that are complements* 

5* Specify whether certain pairs of goods and/or services are substitutes 
or complements. 

6* Specify the effect on the demand for a good or service caused by a 
change in the price of a related good or service (substitute or 
complement). 

Materials Required; 

^ \ 

1* Substitute or Complement Worksheet #V 

2. Substitutes andComplements Worksheet #2* 

3* Substitutes andComplements Worksheet„i3, 

Procedure : 

1* Write the word SUBSTITUTE on the chalkboard in bold Tetters, and 
ask students what the word means* Accept and record responses on 
' the board* Ask students to cite specific ways in which they have 
heard the term SUBSTITUTE used (such as "substitute teacher" or 
"substitute for an injured football player")* Lead students to 
agree that SUBSTITUTE means "something used in place of something 
else*" _ 

2* Next, write the word COMPLEMENT on the board and follow the same 
procedure. (Be sure to distinguish between ^'compliment," with an 
"i" and "complement,*' with an "e"). Lead students to ^i^reo that 
COMPLEMENT means ^'something used wi th .something e^lse-" 

95 



3. Now that students understand and agree on the everyday uses of 
these words, give ..them the economist's definitions of "substitute" 
and "conflJlement." For SUBSTITUTE, write the following definition 
on the ^oard: ^ 

SUBSTITUTE: When the price of a good or serv,ice goes 
up (down), the demarrd for its substitute will go up 
(down). 

Clarify the definition with several examples such as oranges and 
apples, beer and wine» potato chips and corn chips. 

4. Next, give them the definition for COMPLEMENT: 

COMPLEMENT; When the price of a good or service goes 
up (down)» the demand for its complement will go up 
(down)* 

Clarify the definition with examples such as milk and cookies, 
beer and pretzels, shoes and 'shoe laces* 

When students have grasped the economic meaning of the terms, pass 
out Worksheet #1 and tell students to indicate whether the pairs of 
goods' li$ted are substitutes or complements* (The only one you may ^ 
have trouble with is number 10, wood and steel. Although wood and 
steel are used together in building and are therefore complements 
according to ordinary usage, it is also true^that they are substitutes* 
If the price of wood 'y^ere to soar, steel would doubtless^be used as 
a substitute in building* This pair can be either substitutes or 
complements, although substitute would seem the better answer,) 

Pass out Worksheet #2 and see how imaginative your students are when it 
comes to thinking up substitutes and conplements. Numbers 8 through 
10 ar5 blank in order that you or your students be allowed to fill 
in your own examples. 

7* Last, pass out Worksheet #3* Again, all the answers are pretty evident 
except number 8* During the "gas crisis" of 1973-74, when people had 
trouble getting gasoline, the demand for frozen foods of^all types 
went up. Instead of making several trips to the store in order to 
get fresh foods,^ or driving to restaurants, consumers took one trip 
to the store and stocked up oh frozen foods in order to save gas* 
Therefore, the answer is "up*" 

Source\f Activity : Developed by Steve Jackstadt, Director, Center for Economic 
Education, University of Hawaii* ' ^ 
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SUBSTITUTE OR COMPLENENT 
, _ WorkstTeet 1 



1 . coffee 



2. coffee 



3. apple 



4. 



oil 



5\ milk 



sugar 



tea 

orange' 



tires 



coiDplemegt 
substitute. 



5. phonograp^i 

7, .cassette tape " 

8, beefsteak w 

9, cotton 
ie. woDd' 



LP record 



LP rect^ 

\ 

lambchop 



dac/^h 



\ .1 

steel 




\ 



V 



« / 
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' ' ' SUBSTITUTES AND COMPLEMENTS 
. . , - Worksheet 2- . * ^ 

ITER' . SUBSTITUTE ■ ' COMPLEMENT 



1. Pencil- 

2. televisi9n sets* 

s 

3. Stapler 

4. ^ Eyeglasses 
4* Hoijsetrailer 



6. Scissors, - 



J. Electricity ' ^ 

8. 



1 



9. 



10. 



SB 
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SUBSTITUTES AfJO COMPLEMENTS 
Worksheet 3 , 


' i 

t .- _ 






1. 


Price of beer goes up; 
Demand for win6 goes ' ■ , 


■ * * 
* * 

^ 


/ . _: : 






* .2. 


** 

Price of lumber goes down/' 
Deinand for paint goes 


4. 

- ■ : 

* it 




.7 -- » 
■» 




'•'3, 


Price of gasoline goes up, 
Deman> for ti res goes 

* 


• 




* 




4. 


Price of coffee goes up, 
- Demand for tea qoes 

^ I 




4' '__ 






1 ■ ■ . 








. 5. 

* 


Price of stereo records goes ddwn» 
Demand for stereos qoes V 

' - _.. ■ t 








> 


Price of cloth goes up» 
*- Demand for thread qoes 


. * . r 

• 










* 

Price of Datsuns goes down» 
Demand for Fords goes - 


1 

' 4 
* 






- 








- ! 


> 




8. 


Price of gasoline goes up» 
remand for TV ^dinners goes 




f 

■'i 








- - — ^ 




■ 1 




i 

\ 
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UNIT vs. MASS PRODUCTjlOlik AN EDIBLE ECONOMICS ACTIVITY 



latroductioa ; This aetiVity is designed to give students the 6pporturfity 
to compare the advantages aad disadvantages of^\]ait production v/ith mass 
prodyctioVi.- . ^ * ^ ^ 

Time Required : One- class period of 40-50 minutes. 



on. 



Concepts : Division bf labor, "mass production, Onit^producti 

Instructional Objectives : At the end of the activity* students will be able 

to; ^ * ^ ' 

1. Compare the differences between unit and mass production. 

2, Compare the .differences between division bf labor verstls single, 
worker, production. *' . ^ . _ ^ 

Materials-Required: . ^ . ' ^ 



Package' of crackers/ jar of peatiut butter, ja> of marshmallow fTuffV 
two bread and butter knives, four aprons or coverups (because pro- 
ject might be messy) clock with a second hand. 



2. One lorig, covered table. 
Procedure^-r 



1. Assemble the following on a long, covereTJ table In front of the 
classroom; package of crafckers,' jar of peanut butter, jar of 
marsNnallow fluff,, two bread an^^butter knives, four aprons. 

2. Write^ directions on board: "Take one cracker and put a dab of 
peanut butter on it. Take'another cracker snd put a dab of marsh- 
mallow fluff on it. Join the two crackers together for a, "sandwich' 

3. Tell students they will be making "Flufferriutters" today. Read the 
rules of production from the board. 

4. Select one student to confe to the table. After student puts on 

, aprop or coverup, tell student to make as many "Fluffernutters" as" 
possible in 30 seconds. {Teacher is time keeper.) ^ 



5. Repeat thi s j>rocedure with three other students, with each one having 
30 seconds to make the treats. Total participants will be foutf stu- 

. dents. Total time will be two minutes. ' 

6. Add up the total 'fluffernutters" made on this unit production basis. 

Write the totat number completed on the chalkboard. 

*■ - \ ' 

ido ' 



in .Tv- 

7, Select four students who form a "production line." First student 
puts out ^rdckers»^ second puts on peanut butter» third puts on 
marsNnallow fluff and fourth puts two crackers together/ Total 
titne is two minutes. * • " x 

8. .Add up^ total -JTluffernutters" made on a mass prowktion basis. 
^ * -.Write the total number completed on the chalkboard". 

/ , 

9*. Compare production outputs by the two methods of production. In 
terms of joutput, discOss;the differences between unit .and mass 
♦production and betweei^ division of labor versus single worker pro- 
duction. Also» discuss hoiv mass production affects costs and 
profits. ^ ■ ' 

10,' Pass out the treats. * 

U. . Form a clean-up production lir^e. 

Source of Activity : Adapted from a lesson plan' by Eminett 0.. Cotter, Social 
Studies Departnient, Cijty of Warwick Public Schools, Warwick, Rhode Island a 
^ appeared in Econmhically Speaking , Center^for the Developnient of Economics 
•tducation. University of the Pacific, Stockton, California. 
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V. 



LANA^'S~ DILEMMA. 



J 



Introduction : This lesson is designed to help students* define the concept 
of "opportunity^cpst** ftnd t« formulate a replacement influstvy for^he 
island of Unai! ""Students will also identify and analyze the "opportunity 
cost" of this newly formulated industry. Opportunity cost is the decision 
to produce bne good which necessitates giving up the flossibility of pro- 
ducing something else. 

* ^, * 

Time Required :. 45 minutes, ' 

^__.„— — — ' * 

concept: Opportunity cost. 
Instructional Objectives : After the activity, stufjents will be able- to: 

1. . Define term "opportunity cost." ' - . 

' 2. Determine tSfik cJpportuni^ty cost of^a ^iven action. ^ 

3. Explain why the cost of an act is the best alternative given up. 
Materials Required : ^ * 

, ft 

' 1. Reading: "Pineapple, Bananas,, or Why /the Young Keep Leaving Lanai, 

* ^ > i. ^ 

^ ' The Real Cost worksheet. 

Procedure : * ^ . ' - 

1. On chalkboard, write, in bold letters the. term "OPPORTtlillTY COST." 
Next to the term > write the following definition as stated: 

' The cost of an econgmic action as determined by the value of 
the opportunities foregone. Or simply, opportunity cost is 
opportunity lost. , ■ / 

2. Explain the definition and make any clarificalions (If necessary) 
to the students. 



3» Follow •up with a discussion to provide an apportunity for the stu- 
dents to relate what is the opportunity cost involved with the 
following examples: 

summer job - picking pineapples - * 
IttehdTng" colTege^ ~ * ^ 

eating hamb'jrgers 

renting a home . ' ' . 
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4. Have students relate any examples of opportunity cost of thpir 
own and share them with members of the cla^s. 

5. Pass out the article handout, pineapples, Bananas, Or ^h/ the 
- - Young kgepf Leaving Laoai San Francisco .Wall Street Journal 

Writer, Kathryn. GnristlHjsen (Kay '81) to each student* Infonn 
them td read siiently^toAfhemselves. {Allow 10-15 minutes,) 
* * 

6. As soon as they appeared Jto be doiie reading the article\ randomly 
select students to recalV the major highlights of the article. 
Discuss the majo^ ideas of the aHicle with the class. 



7. Instruct students to construct Gains and Losses col 



sheet of paper. (Relate to them * the fVct"tBatrCasye anS^ Cooke 
(C & C) now owns 98% of Lanai's UVsquare miles and there is' 
only.,one major industry. Pineapple Agriculture by C C on the 
island.) Un46n each column, thoy are to list those things 
(people, businesses-, etc.) which th^ feel are "benefiting"- or 
"losing'' from C ,& C's large ownership of the'island witt^the 
present "sole" pineapple industry. AUov/ ^em 10 minutes. 



C & C's Pineapple Industry on Lanai 



Gains 



vs. 



Losses 



1. Existing (onl^r) doctor- 

2. existing (only) dentist 

3. C & C Industry ' . ^ 

4. exis.ting stores & banks ' 

5. "safe^S quiet" atmosphere 

6. "h^d^" of Hawaii 's'^yester- 
day 



1. young keep leaving island 
"high" cost of living 

3. ^poor" inter-island flight - 
schedule . 

4. lack of qualitative medical 
. services ' ^ 

5. shortage of housing 

6! "winding, narrow & pockmaHced' 
roads ' - •? 



8. Construct Gains and Losses colunns ort the blackboard. Wh'en^ 
students have completed the assignment, randomly select students 
' to share so me of theit^ viewpoints and record them under the- 
respectTvfr"col0mns"on"tlre~b1ackbT3a^ 

many responses from the students. Discuss responses with the' 
students. . 

9- Homework assignment:' Hand out wbrltsheet The Real Cost to each 
student. Inform them that they may either work singly or in pairs. 
Go over the directions with the students and mak^ sure each student 
is aware of -the worksheet's objectives and expectations. When the 
assignment 1s completedt each person or pair will deliver a presen- 
tatioh to the class. • - . . v 
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On Saturdays 'when n^'S a.m. wfn's,tte Blows to sionmon laborers, to tUfe 



"PINEAPPLES, BANANAS, OR WHY THE YOUNG KEEP LEAVING LANAI" . 

LID. wm's,tTe Blows to stnnmon lab' 
pineapfi^e fields, Secinatdo Bueno and his Filipino friends gather at the two 
weathered "picnic tables "in^^t^e grassy town square. Sitting on xardboard 

mats to protept their clothing from, the- iron-red dirt'baked into the tables, 

I ' " 1 ... ■ > ■ " 

they spend the mornipg lazily sharing gossfp/a half-pifit of Seagram's and' - 
A can of 7-Up.t . . . ^ 

. "This is the besfplace in the United States,** says Mr. Bueno, a slight, 
silver-haireA man who has lived on this island for jnore than iiaK his 60 
years. ' ^*It is the one place where Jife is safe and quiet. It does not 
change. Here we depejid only on the ripening of .the pineapple.** ' 

So it has been since 1922, when Jim Dole bought, this hump of Volcanic 

^ ^ ' ^ / ' / - , 

land for $1.1 mill^n and transformedJLanai— desipribed a century ago by a 

Mormon missionary as **a healed-up ulcer ... an ancient punchbowl of molten 
earth**"into a huge pineapple p^ntation- Castle & Cooke Inc., the Honolulu- 
based company that s^ls pineapple under the Dole brand, now owns'^QS^ of 
lanai's 141 sqOare )i]iles» making the island the only inhabited one in the 
state still under single ownership. . ' 

Off the Tourist Track . ' 

' ' ^ ' / 

While other Hawaiian islands swanu with jet-age tourists'seeking^^un- 

dr^nched, surf-slapped beacfies", Unai, with its^ steep and r6ugh coastirine, 

remains the"* picture of a plantation settlement. Pineapple fieJIds, il^Ted 

soil rich with iron and zinc, blanket one side of the island. On the other, 

wi/idward side, hills pf .brush and scrubby -grass slope down to a dense over- 

. . ■* ^ " ' , 

growth of b^shy ki^^/e»trees. The two sides §re separated ijy; a ridge of 

: ■ . / ' ' 

transplanted Norfolk IsT>and*pines, 

• ■ ■ ■ 104 . 
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Atouj-hajf of the 2,100 residents still live in. small, company-owned 

blue, grejen or pink wooden houses. The island's three paveid roads are 

win^fing, narrow and deeply pockmarked, making premature relics of anything 
' ■ * t 

less sturdy than four-wh6el-dr1ve vehicles. Life revolves totally around 

^ __ __ * J 

t^p^ast pineapple fields where the fruit is planted and picked by hand, 
^and to call Lanal quiet is an understatement. But this seemingly seren6 ' 
ocean isle is rfippllng with worry: It is losing its children. \ 

^'We've b^en expqrting two things off this islano for years*-pineapplfs 
ahdj^ids," says Duane Blacks j^Ev^n when our chi1dren*wanjt to stay here, and 
many'do, wt.can't of fer them the jobs they want." Tomd^ Mitsunaga, who came 
to Lanai in 1925, agrees. "This^'island isn't like Haw/ii, and if we were 
selfish we would keep it that way," he says. ^'But number of young p eople • 
is shrinking, and that is bajJ for all of us here/' / * , - 

If Lanai 's total reli'ance upon pineapples is responsible for its pristine 

existance, that reliance is also sapping tfie island of its vitality. Each 

* ' . ^ ' - ..' 

year, the average age of the resident work force,, already in the 5D's, grows 
another year older. Castle & Cooke says, and more seasonal workers must be 
imported. ' ' ^ . 

Alarmed, Castle & Cook^ and others on Lanai are resurrecting a plan 
shelved several years ago that calls for *'lpw-density, high-class" r*e?ort and 
second-^oi^ development. Theyynope to provide jobs outside the pineapple 
fields without spoiling th^ pastoral island, *but whether th^ plan will even 
be, undertaken won-t- be cTear fo^ some- time.- ^ 

Mealiwhile^ it Is obvious why'Lanai's youths^^^are fleeing to the military 
branches or to other islands where bright lights atM tourists prpmise niore 
■excitement and easier money. "This is real plantation Kving; there -is no 
outside influence," says Richard PUtsinger, administrator of the 14-bed , 

. 105 . ; . .... ... . 



hospital owned and: operated by the state. "Our ypung peopje have to leaved; , 
tjj^ go bananas if they stay- here too fong." . | ^ 

■■■■ . ■ A ^' 

. Moreover, teenagers here know how tedious^tlte plantation jobis are, 
Many begin working part time in the fields at 15, and tfiey abhor the pro- 
spect bf-picking fifuit for the rest of their lives. •» . 

Harvesting^of pineapples has chanaed little in the past 35 years. La- 
borerrwade^slowly tfirouglj the dense, ^waist^higli plants' to handpick^^the fruit. 

Tt^y gently drop'the*pri(%ly pineapples onto a^conveyor belt that-extends, 

.'■ * ' " ' 

lik^ an^nri, from a machine that rides atop a truck i^ith a "fruit bin. Despite" 

the oppressive iieat; 1*e work gangs are heavily clothed to keep fr*om being 

. . ' \ - -- % 

scratched mercilessly by the plants. Sane wear floppy hats anrf wrkp bandannas 

around their faces because^of the dust. For eight hours, they p'oat 



'od thj^ough 



-the-thickH^ields'to-eaifjh-^ages-based-on-how many seven- ton bins theij^TF!-: 
An experienced picker working on a productive .gang earns about $8:5p an hour. 

During the peak harvest l^ime^ m4d-Juhe through August* thelanai plan- 
station- w^ll ship 15,000 to 17,00C^^is of pineapples weekly by barge to Castle 
& Cooke's Honolulu cannery, (lore than l,'30b lab^^ptffs will b^e in the fields, 
and at least 500 of those will be noi^-Lanai residents/ The summer invasion 
of so many outsiders, who live in barracks scattered around town, disrupts 
isj and life very little. Host of-^the nev/comers are members of organized 
Jgroups and are pmjiibite^ from socializing with local residents who prefer it 
that way.> ■ " ' . \^ 

Alrea(ly 120 high school boys froni the mainland are here, recruited by a 
Salt Lake City firm that receiveS^ $100 for each worker it sends. "The.young 



men pay their, own way to the Island, work six months at the minimum wage plus 
incentives, and attend tlje.i^ own school a\; nfght. Host, including 17 year^ 
old Rwi Wirick^ catne because "Ha'waii souniied like a ^ood place to 'spend six / 
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months'," S:i'uraptng with exhaustion afteK;a ^day. in the field, the young 
Califoif^an says that the experience '^is good for- me,, but this place sure 



X 



isn't my .i(Jea_of what a ilawaiian island^jould be." • 

' Por'bthers, l^nai'is^ one of the .few remaining examples of what Hawaii 
once was. Reminders of the past are everywhere; *a hilltop cemeter^y yjhere 

unmarked wooden crosses protrude croDkedly ffom rock piles; a rusted ship . 

^ ^ ■ ■ / ^ ^ " * ' 

grouiided on Shipwreck Reef on the island's uninhabited northeast side, \ 

ancient rock C&rvings, yet to be de^^iphered. At ongj^ime^^ during the hey- 
day of missionary righteousness,,J^anai was designated a colony for convicted 
adulteresses, a status that lasted only until^ a nearby is^land colony*of . 
adulterers built^anoes tq tVscue^the women. . , J" 

Those Lanai residents who advocate bringing limited resort industry here 
-^c/rytendJbhaiL^Ql^^ the past woul J endgre and e ven reY^ye*_T'he 

yozen general stores^ that rim the town square would probably continue their \ 
midday habit of closing for an hqur or so* i;hey say, arid perhaps spjneone 
woul^reoperi the bowling alley oy the movie 



a lawyer jor an accountant would move to the 



expense ^^^^tr 



or an accou|i^tant would 
f trave ling ^to^HonoJ ul u 



f^r suchs 



theater. Maybe a veterijfiar^ian, 
island, too, eliroinattng the 
rvices. Nearly everyone takes 



some comfort in Castle & Cookers almost total owneihsHip of Lanai, suggesting 
that the big company is likely, to protect tJhe island from being overrun by 

sunburned tourists. ^ ^ . . ^ j ^ 

■ > ■ \ ' * -J 

But^the strongest* argument for change is offered by school librariaiv' 

Sylvia. Mitsunaga, who a?serts\that Lanai 'can't afft)if>d to maintain its a^of 



isolation if Vie price ^^s becofning a colony of senior citizens. 



- "For now, thfs ^opks very pretty and charming,** she says as twilight^ 



0 ^ 



envelops Lanai *^ enchanting beach. "But 20 years from now, then what? Where 



-If A 












-" - - . ^ 
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Source: The .Wall. Street- journal . May ll.,yl98l. Article written by 




:-\. ^ 
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Name 



THE REAL COST 



Directions : You ipay work on thfs assignmeint singly or in pairs. This 
as&ilhineriiJi^dueHo^ Preseotation,of your findings 
, shpuld-be typed or legible/ Vbu wi^ allowed 3 minutes 
.to. present ^our findings' to gj^^gass. 

K. Christerisen presented In her anicle Lanaii'i'^ossible destiny (Senior 
pitizen's refuge) if another industry is not' developed. One alternative 
or solution olted in the article is a proposed hotel-resort on the island's 
popular coastOine> beach-front/ Manele-Holupbe Bai^^ 

(fcjectives : i - - 

Develop a profitable industry which also considers- these 
. criteria: \ ^ •• • . . ^ 

a . ;.Uses i ; , 0 

(i:ahai;^s;^Water _resbrves~have capacity >or 12,000 member - * 
XPOpul^tioh- 6^^^ -s^r "V ■ 

■V- 



b; ; "pari- Utilize ^r enipl^ .worker^." 



^* "^^es :ri6t_^^^^^^ the present lifestyle 

o^:-theJpeopTie''o^^ ^ 

d.-. ^Explain the:opporturft^yK invlb^ved In your choice of 
inclustjry iln Tejs th^h 350 words. (Also explain the. 
possible.-''gaiins.and lossJjes" with the developed industry.) 



LUCK! 
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ROAD TO THE A6E OF, DtSCOVERY 



Introdiiction : . All societies have to de^il- Hith l^e economic problem of , 
scarcity. The allocation of a society's limited resources have>an effect 
on the supply and demand crfgoocls. This lesson, gives the students practice 
in analyzing th6 "economlc"^tives behind historical events. 



Tiitie. Required :! 40-50 mindtes . 



Concepts' and Skills :. 'Scarcity, Supply, Demand and Predicting- Changes on 
Supply-Demat^ Graph; * /' 

Ins tructiona Vdbjecti ves : At the end of the activity, students.will be, 
able to: 



Define the term scarcity vin relation to wants and, available 



resources. ! 



2. Predict changes. in equilibrium price and 'quantity when given a 
change in a 'dgtenitinant of demand or supply. 

ifaterials. Required : 

t. Review of^ Terms Handout. ' 

\2. HistoricaV Worksheet. (Quotes taken .from A History of 6ur 
American Republic, Glenn lit linden, Laidlaw Br-others, 1979.) 

Procedure; 

_ ^ ^ 

1. Distribute ^Review of Terms." handout to students. Discuss the 
terms on the handout with the class- 

2.. Divide the class irito groups'of three and have a person be the 
group: leader antf recorder. 

3. Handout the "Historical Worksheet." Read the introduction and 
directions to the cliass. 

4. ^ Allow students l§-20 minutes to work in their groups. 

feJoJdlJ^JhSJp th^iT"*!^^^^ the worksheet, have each" group ' 
It^ liT sna« t5?'r^i"**in9S by drawing the original,g?aph 
and the predicted/ changesnn the graph on the chalkboard. 



"ho 
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6. DisCnss Jhe ^nswers vith the ^ass an<i review the terns- scarcity 
' and the determinants of supply and demand. ^ \ 

Possible summary questions: \ > 

■ ^ , ■ - \ - ' ' / ■ 

a. Why were spices and precious mStarts in such high demar*) in 
Europe? X - ' 

-Why^were thpse commodities as wel*1^as other Asian luxuries 
so scarce in Europe during the Middle Ages? 
c. Explain httw th e scd r' ujlV uf. ^u ch wanted goj&ds motivated indi 



vi duals and natTbris to seek netf solutioJis<\ ■ 
d. List five technological advances that resulted from Europe^s 
efforts to obtain scarc§ commodities/ %- ^ 

^ Source 6f Activity : Adapted from a lesson plan by L» Kamaile Shultz, 
Hnnant High School . 



/ 



/ 



/--: 



AW O 



Ill 



Scarcity : available'.'^^^onbmic resources are inadequate to satisfy all 
■ human wants. • ^ 



Demartj: the buyer side of the market; it reflects" the ability and the 
willingness to buy something you want to have. - , 



Supply : the seller side of the market; it reflects the willingness of 
sellers to sell. 



Determinants : those things that affect the supply or demand of a good 
or service. - ' ' 



5 determinants of denand: 



1. (Own) Price ' . ^ 

2. Income of the commuoity 

3. prices, of other goods (substitutes 
and complements) . ^^^^ ' 

4. Tastes and' preferences "^'^ 

5. Everything else ' 



5 determinants of supply: 



1. (Own) Price 

2. Prices of input {factors of produc 
-tion_. _.reso urces^ ' 

3. Availability of inputs 

4. Technology j 

5. Everything else / > 



HISTORICAL WORKSHEET 



^sThi 



Introduct ion! This, lesson is/to giiie you the opportunity to apply the 
econOTtic concepts you've learned to the hisi;oric events jusf prjor to^the 
'■'Age of Discovery", when, due to scarcities of spices and precious metals, 
European nati(Sis embarked upon great voyages of exploration. You will be 
asked to draw conclusions about j)ow econcwnic needs iprovide a motivating 
factor in history. , ■ 



Procedure: 



1. Read the following paragraphs and draw the effect it would have on 
the demand and supply curve. 

2. Identify the determinant of the change. Remen^er that you must 
first decide whether the paragraph Indicates a change in the supply 
^curv<? or the demand cur\te'or both. 

r . ' ' < ■' 

3. Determine v|i6ther there would b4 an increase or a decrease in the 
Equilibrium price and tik Equilibrium QuantfJ;y. , . 

\^ A. The manufacture of European goorfs# 

, "Between 1000 and 1300 *the Crusades - a series of holy wars - were 
fought in the Middle East.* Crusaders returning to Europe brought goods frm 
tn& Middle East back with thm. In tlfis waythe Crusades helped to revive 
trade in Western Europe, which had greatly decreased during the Kiddle Ages. 
With the growth of trade, agriculture and the manufacture of handmade goods 
also increased." • " 

S . 

---■^ Detenninant . \ 

Effect on Equilibrium P 

Effect on Equilibrium Q 




B. Spices and Precious metal s# 



":..^when the Turks gained control of the Middle East in the UOO's, they 
locked many .of the land routes over which these goods were transported. As 
a rtSisult, goods - such as apices and precious metals - from Asia dwindled in 
Westen) Europe at a time when the demand for these Items was increasing." 



Determinant 

Effect on Equilibrium P 
Effect on Equilibrium Q 
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C. Precious met&ls needed, ^ 



J'With the growth of trade and commerce in Western Europe, more and more 
cp'ins were needed for financial transactions. Demand for precious^ metals 
from which to make coins out-stripped the mine supplies in Western Eurof^e." 



Determinant 




Effect on Equilibrium, P 



Effect on Equilibrium Q 



D. Other^ Europeans seek to breaik the Italian Monopoly (on spices » etcO* 

"Other Europeans resented the Italian monopoly^{a markfet where there is 
only one seller who is free to set any price and produce any quantity that 
is desired) on transporting goods from, the Middle East* As a result, in . 
the late 1400's voyages to search vftr a water Voute to China were sponsored 
some Europeans na^jons^{The wahr r^ute was found.)" 








Determinant 



Effect on Equilibrium p _ 



Effect on Equilibrium 0 



-7 



£. New ideas and new technology lead to more trade {spices, 'etc4-. 

"Once kings and merchants in other European countries understood that 
better ships, more accurate instruments, and improved. maps made longer 
voyages possible, th'ey too began to sponsor voyafles of exploration. Their 
goal was not mainly to find new lands, but rather to find a sea route to the 
Far East and thus increase their wealth through trade with this area (Asia). 

P K /6 




r 



t 

Determinant 



Effect on Equilibrium P_ 
Effect on Equilibrium Q_ 

\ 
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ANSSIERS TO HISTORICAL WORKSHEET 




Introduction of spices. 
Determinan t crOsades . 

Effect on Iquilibrilitn P Higher s a 

Effect on Equilibrium Q Higher 



urks cut of trade' ' 
Determinan t routes Tn Middle East 

Effect on Equilibrium P Higher 

Effect on Equililirium Q Lower . 



Italians monopolize | 
Determinan t Asian trade 

Effect on Equilibrium P Highef* 

Effect on EquiHbriuin Q Lower 



Determinan t New water routes to Asia 
Effect on Equilibrium P Lowe^^ 
Effect on Equilibrium Q Higher 
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ANYBODY FOR rfONOPOLY? 

Introduction :- Monopply (swingle firm industry) can be identified as an - 
industry having no close substitutes, being a price maker, blocking entry 
of new firms, and engagina iri goodwill advertising. ■ A monopoly has e^ffects 
on price and output by maintaining control oyer supply to keep out "price- 
cutting Competitors and trying to increase demarid. This lesson introduces 
the concepts of monopoly and conpetitive markets and* helps the studfents to ^ 
differentiate the two market iripdels/ 

Time Required : - 60 minutes. 

Concepts : Monopoly, Competitive Markets; ' ' , 

Instructional Objectives : At the end of the activity, students will be able 

/ . ._k___Define -"mqnopoly", aod "conpetitive marketV — . ' - 

2. List the characteristics of a monopoly and a competitive, market. 

3. Differentiate between examples of irtonopoly and competitive market. 

4. Apply the conceptual terms of monopoly and competitive narket to 
new exanples. 

Materials Required : 

K Moncpolistic/Competitive Situations Worksheet? ^ 

2l Models of Market Structures Handout. • 

3. A Case Study: Fort Harrison l&orksheet. 
P.rocedure : • ' * . ' 

' 1. On the chalkboard define the terms "mono poly^ and "com petitive 

— r-marke t" ab fuVT offs: ' ~ 



MONOPOLY - A market where there is only one seller; pr^ce setter. 

COMPETITIVE KftRKET - A market where there are l^^MiskJi umbers of 
buyers and sellers; price-takers (accepts theyfrice that the market 
gives. ) " • / 

2. Next to the definitions of monopoly and competitive market, list 
the characteristics of each market model as follows: 

MONOPOLY - (1) one seller, (2) no close sub^stitutes , (3) entry to 
market restricted, (4) price-setter. 
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■ ■ COMPETITIVE ^RKET - (1) many buyers antfsgllers, (2) varied proiiucts., 
( 3) unres t^ri cted entry to mykj^tj^4j_price taker \ / 

3. - For reinforc|ment, distribute sheet on monopoly/competitive situations 
^ asking each ^student to^label each situ<ttion as monopolistic or | 

cotnpe.titiVi?^and ind,i.cate which of the defining attributes they ' 
list^;;ij)' step 1 pilars, present. , /■ 

' -'^■'t'^. ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ' . . I ■ ™ 

4. Ask stiidents to speculate about conditions^giving rise to. monopoly 
or ciompetitive, markets and conditions which result frm monopoly 
or competitive, iiiarkets. 

5. Drawing upon gtven attributes and student ideas, create models, repre- 
senting a monopoly market and competitive marltet. Discuss these 
models with the class., (See examples below,) * - ' .- 

6. Have students create and share' with their class examples o^iiionopoly 
_ a nd C CTnpetitive markets in their locality, justifying their ,cate- 

• gbrizations. ■ _ ^ 

■ > . ' 

7. Distribute the Fort' Harrison case study, asking sbjdents tja find * 
instances: of monopoly and competitive markets. ; . . , 

/ 8. Students fr^ueritly believe that all. monopolies are the result^of v 
conspiratorial business practices. ASk them what incidenw of mono- , 
' poly in Fort Harrison probably resulted from such conspiracies and 
what incidents did hot.:. Ask. students to descrite.monopoT^ies*which 
were not a result-. of conspiracy., (Students: should obsew . that- 
government may jencourage.monQpolies in-Utilit1es or in m^ss trans- 
portation-^ for example., fit 9h(Hjld also'be notecl that.-mcinopoltes 
may occur n^tturally when the market tirfght not support more than one 
efficient supplier or'services -- i.e., only one veterwari^n in 
a lightly' po[»jlated area.) ' f 

9. Ask students to* identify the probable source' of monop^/ly power *in 
the events identified in steps. 2 or 5. . j" 

— IXL -^JUMirepajeatim^r ft futiirft 1esfiQn.._asJ?_ students to determine" whether"^ 
they see advantages or disadvantages- for the consumer in a'mohopolisJti 
. ,stbjation. j, i ' / ■ » . . 



. Source of this Activity : This activity developed by D. Fe|l and E. Helvin 
for Teaching Social "Studies Methods With Economius , Purdu^'Uaiversit^ Center 
of Economic Education, Dennis Weidenaar, Director, 1981. /Used with permission. 
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Monopolistic/Competitive Situations 



< 



Directions: Write the word 'moRopolistlc* V 'competitive* in the Mank to 
the left of each item, depending on the nature of the given 
situation. . • r 

i 

V 

' i 

" 1. Snyders' has the exclusive franchise to market Tuzuki 

motorcycles .-in this country. ^ . ' ' 



2. Sageway begins giving trading stamps in an at^tempt to try, to 
encourage more customers to shop there. 

■ ■ . * * ' 

3. Only one airline has direct flights frofh" Pittsbuwh to 
Cleveland. 

When shoppers go to the^store for coffee^ they can*t decide 
\which brand to buy; , . 

' -. * • 

5.. Dr. Hartwell is the only veterinarian in the area. 

" ■ - ■ - ■ *• " ■ " ... J 

_ 6* A manufacturing company discovers that one supplier controls 
the bauxite needed for production of its best selling 
alumirijum product. . 

_ 7. fidelity Bank Institutes longer hours and adds a drive-in 
window to attract more col's t'otners . 

__8. When f^rs. Brown decfcfes to buy a new color television, she ' 
^ ■ finds that three stores car'ry the brand and moael shQ.would 

9. Only one dealer in i hundred-mite radius sells a particular 
make^ of foreign car.- 

10? Three colleges and, universities in a state offer majors tn ' 
dramav but-only^oae_offers a_ major in chemical engineering. 

11. Thfe^^city's eight gas stations all sell regular ga% at the 
same price. , 

12. Howjprd's Market ruos two-page ads weekly* featuring low ^• 
prices and coupon .specials. 
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MODELS OF MARKET STRUCTURES 



J ^ample'?^: -HonopO'listlc 'Market 



1 . V 



presence of single 
or small number,. 1/ . 
of 'suppHet*S '-' ^ 



absence of price; 
coBipetftign: " 



aDtnty or proauc^r vo 
contw>l market prfce 



-Konopolist'ic 
Market 



Illegal agreement ' 
among, producers to. limit 
price [competition - 



minimat need to aavertise 
for product cwnpetition 



Itmitea raarltet entr^ 
potential for new firms 


4 


negligible manKet - 
pressure! for efficiency 


,^ ■ ■' 


price Higher and 
supply lower than 

under competitive 
market 





f 



Example B: Competitive Market 



price competition 
and variety present 



no firm or collection 
of firms able to 
control prices 



jire.sen.C!^J>t-.!iiaQiU 
Varied producer?; 
of service 



price is a function) 
of supply/demand j 




advertisement price 
specials are ccHiimon 



Competitive 
^ Market 



competition in services 
as well as in prices 





market pressure for ^ 
competiti ve eff 1 ci ency 



relatively unrestricted, 
entry to market for neiv 
producers 
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WORKSHEtr- 



f F 1 

■ Categorize the foVlowing. .industries .accoridijfig, to whether, they . shou]d 
J)eMabeled .pure.compet1tioi),/mo5iopplistic!_M^ 
monopoly: - . ^ - " ■ . . .. * ' 



1.. Autos*/ 



2, Telephone Service, 



3. Razor Blades 



4\ Chocol.ate'Canciy 



5. Detergents 



6. Women's Clothes 



j . ... 
7., Cormercial Printing 



8. Petroleum Refining 



9^. Tires. and Tubes 



lOf Restaurants 



- \* 
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PLEASANTViaE 



Introduction: Many economic actions affecfe people who are not ^lirectly 
Involved in those actions* These effects are called ext^^rnal costs 
and external benefits.. Pollution destroying fishing grounds it an 
example of .external dbst for people who engage in fishing* Ej:tsrnal 
benefits rfiight result when a vaca Jot is converted into a mini-park. 
Even*people not involved in the use of the park might gain a benefit 
from increased land values*. External; costs and benefits are faced 
Vjhenever people live in groups, therefore, this'lesson can be inte- 
grated into a unit of study in which people are faced with making --^ 
decisions about the use of their environment. 

This simulation is an activity Irt which secondary students analyze 
and evaluate a problem by playing the roles of commuiiity leaders, con- 
concerfhed citizens and other- members of the caimunityr The activity 
requires the students to make decisions related to external costs/ 

Tinti Required : 60 minutes. 

Concepts ; ■ . ' * 

^ 1. ^ Social or external cost. 
2. Sfecial or external benefit. 

Instructional Objectives : At the end of the activity, students will be able 
toT^ ' ■ ■. ■ , . ' . " 

f 

i 

1. Define ctfid give examples of social costs, * ^ 

2. .Define and give examples of social benefits. 

Materials RegCiif^d : " * ■ 

•- ' • 

' 1. .A 24" X 36" enlargement of the.map of PleasantvlUe or overhead - . 
transparency of the map.-, 

2. Fact sheet on the background of Pleasantville. 

Procedure : 

1. Explain to the class that they will be assuming roles of coimunity 
leaders, concerned citizens and other members of the conmtinity of 
Pleasantville and vdll be making decisions about problems in this 
city. • ' ' ■ . 

2. Introduce the concept of external costs (See Introduction). 

3. Have students read backgound information on Pleasantvine.^^^TfTrte^ 
information can be displayed through either an overhead transparency 
or dittoed student copies. (See Backgrosipd Information.) 
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4. Show students. th^ map of Pleasantville fjy: . 

a) pbsting. the enfarged map of Pleasantville at the front of the 

■-_ "ropmv... ; / ^ T -V .. ■ - ■ 

b) Displaying the map through an overhead projection or 

c) :Distributingi dittoed ropies of the'ma'p. ^ 

5. After tfre class has read the background information and studied 
the map of Pleasantville,*. the teacher identifies six .groups of 
students vfhpiwini repr^esent each of the interest groups. 

6. Let students meet: in: their groups for fifteen (1.5) minutes to or- 
ganize thefr thinking in Order to develop a statement of support 
or a'rtioo.(S') adeemed: desifaljU for ;theiT_ interest group. 

7. Tell city.couWii-meiifeers that thw should^hecome fcjpiiliar with the o 
' ■ problem and tnat-th^ are resbonsiblejfor conducting the town .. [ 

(neeting. this invol>ies>t!ie physical Is^out of the meeting such as \ 
chair arrangements, a. table for the council* keeping orderT allowing 
equal speaking opportuntties for all^gr^^ > 

8. AfterVgr^ups. have worked ;together f tell the 

. . dty .council.;^to; clall -tte^^t order; ' : 

9. Appybxiimately' fi before the. end of the class period 

ask thfr-city ■council td- confer. for five (5;) minutes and render _ - _ 
' tti6ir decisTon:^on\.t^ . ' , . 

10. Approxfmatetyneri^^^ the end of the class period 

- h^ve students; .discijss^^.^^^ ^ > 

a) Dp you think>;tte cit^^ a fair .decision? Why or why 

b) Which Hnte«stidroup was the. mo^ influential? - Why? 

c) Which groUpj will; buffer the.greatest external. costsTf: Which 
, - group witT w*ieiye*th^ benefits? : ; (Note: 

External "costs;: ;and benefits - shbul d::accrue to peoale oth^than 
|ii6se^^ho: influenced :t.h6 :ac^^^ For exwaRl^what 

gr*ii^S3-iopposeditby the; fi^^ ah;:w.il T stil 1 beneti 
* d) -Identify several exanpTes of external :costs and^ternal bene- 
fUs accruir|ig from/actionS'Undertak^n In the local cwnmunity or 
s.tate. .. y . * : 

Source of Activity : Adapted from lesson 13 of In the Marketplace , State 
Department of Education, Olympia Washington ; 1978^ pp 117-122. Used with 
permission. A 
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SACKGRQUNO IKFORHATTUfI 

PLEifSAflTVlLL^ !S A ClTYlDH THE JAGKSOH RIVER, 
inCATED AHYlfflERE IN THE UNITED STATES. POPllLATlOfl' 
5S 75 OOQ AND IHCREASli)6, CAUSIMB DEMANDS FOR [ 
AtlDITIONAL DOWNTOWN -PARKING. THE BUSINESS PERSONS" 
ASSGGIATIOH OF PltASAHTVlLLE HAS- REQUESTED THE I 
CiTY GflUNClL TO REZbNE A SECTION OF THE DOWNTOWN 
AREA FOR A LARGE PARKING GARAGE.! T^HE PROPERTY 
IN QUESTION IS LOCATED IN THE CITNIENTER ON A 
FOUR-LANE MAIN ARTERY OF THE CITY., PROPERTY j. 
IHCLIIDES A PORTION OF A , CITY PARK AND A LOW RENT 
APAHTMEHT COMPLEX. THE REZONE REQUEST IS FOR 
APPROXIMATELY ONE-HALF OF ONE CITY BLOCK AND WILL 
, pARr400 CARS. THE INTEREST GROUPS INVOLVED U} 
- THIS PROPOSAL ARE: . • . ' 

A) BUSINESS PERSONS" ASSOCIATION (BPA) 

8) SAVE OUR PARKS COMMITTEE (SOP) 

C) CITY STREET IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE* . 

D) APARTMEN.T. DWELLERS - | 
■ E) DITY PUNNING COMMISSION j 

F. CITY COUNCIL 

ADDITIONAL IHFORMATIOH ABOUT THE PROBLEM: j 
A) THE PARM S THE ONLY GREEN BELT • j 
•■ IN THE AREA. ' f 



B) PRESENT PARKING SPACE IN THIS AREA 



PUBLIC GOOD 



I ntroduction ; There are tifijes when the government must become involved in; 
marjcet activities such as supplying goods and services, setting prices, ^nd 
making production and distribution decisions. This is often the case with 
^"public goods'. A public good is a good or service whose consumption by one 
person does not exclude consumption by others, the concept of public good 
is closely related to external costs — a third party receives benefits. 
This lesson is designed to introduce the concept of public good to the 
students. , 

Time Required ; 30 minutes. 

Concept : Public Good. ' 

Instructional Objective : At the end of the activity, students will be able 
to: 

1. Define tenii "public good." 

2. Distinguish (identify) between examples and non-examples of public 
goods. 

Material Required : 

1. Public Goods Worksheet* 

{Procedure : 

1. " Introduce the term "public ^od" to" the class by writing the defini- 

tion on the chalkboard as follows: 

PUBLIC GOM) - A good or service vAiose consumption by one person does 
not exclude consumption by others. 

C 

2. List ^ome examples and non-examples of public goods on the chalkboard, 
e.g. 

\ • , • 

candy bar * - non-example 

sunset - example 

lighthouse - - example 

television reception - example 

national defense - example 

*Bi^ Mac* - rton-example 

3. Hand out Worksheet "Public Goods." 

^1. Instruct students to read the worksheet anci to complete the answers. 
(Allow 10 minutefs) 
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^ After students have completed the worksh^eU-go-oifec J^e answers 
with the class. Answers are: ' ' * 



1. A copy- "oiF Newsweek 

2. A<Harvard-University Edufcation 

3. A University of Hawaii Education 

4. The Pacific Ocean 

5. A candled apple at the Punahou Carnival ' 

6. A seat' at the. 4th of July fireworks show 

at Aloha Stadium 

7. A Chevrolet 

8. Smoke pollution from a steel mill 

9. A painting in a museum 
10. Police protection 



non-^ex ample 
.non-example 
non-example 
example ,/ 
non-example 
non -example 

non-example 

non-example (not a good) 

example 

example 



6. Ask students if examples correlate to the definition of public good;* 
If not, why doesn't it fit the description? % 

^* ■ ^"^^^^ discuss with the clas^ the definition of a public good 
and the' benefit of public^goods in relation to the cost of goods 
and services. ■ . . 



^Pjl'^g 31 y^^J^y- activity developed by Gail Tanaribuchi, King 
Intermediate School . - 



1. 
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Public Goods 

Which of the following are examples of public goods. Explain each of your 
answers with a santence or two. ^ __„ 

l; A copy of Newsweek ^ ^ ■ v ^ ' 

2. A Harvard University education * \ 

^ t 

' . * ■ % 

3. A University Of Hawaii education 

* _ # ■ 

4. The Pacific Ocean . ^ 

5. A candied apple at the Punahbu Carnival 

6. ' A seat at the 4th of July fireworks show'at Aloha Stadium 

t 

7. A Chevrolet 

8. Smoke pollution from a steel mill . ' 

4 

9* A painting In a museum 
It). Police protection 
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Public GooiJs 



Which of the following are examples of public goods. Explain each of your 
-^swerBT^th-a-sen^etrc^i^ ^'^ "~ "™ ' " 



1. A copy of Hwsweek 

2, A Harvard University* education 



3- A University of Hawaii education 



4, The Pacijlc Ocean 

' "I 
5* A candied apple, at thq Funa^hou Carnival 

6, ^ A seat at the^'4th of July flreworksf show at Aloha Stadium 

7. A Chevrolet 

^ 8- SiQoke pollution from a steel Mil 



9.' A painting in a museum 



10, Police Protection 
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ECONOMIC GOALS 



Introduction : This lesson is designee^ to encourage secondary studente to 
identify the itiwrtant -outcomes expected from our economic systen. In the 
end, the stu(^ents Should be pr^ared.to stipulate vihat economic gbals are . 
tHe most important to thejp and why. 'In addition to getinihs. insights into 
their own values about our economic sj'stem, they will explore more closely 
society's economic goals and becwte aware of the difficulties involved .in 
achieving the«e goals in a pluralistic society. 

Time Required : 45 minutes,. 

Concept: Econanic Goals. ~ ^ 

Instructional Objectives : The students will demonstrate their understanding 
of the difficulties pf systematic economic goal-setting in a pluralistic 
society by: . ' . 

1. Identifying t»ie goals they believe "their economic system should- 
achieve. ^ . ^ ■ 

2. Obs/rving the relationship between specific goals and abstract, 
getaitelized goals. - ' ' " ^ 

3. Identifying the conflicts and- trade-offs invdlved iti achieving # 
•"^"mul ti pi e economic goals. 

4. Analyzing the values underlyilt)^ each econ<»nic goal. 

5. Orderifig economic g^als according to their own beliefs and values. 
Katerials Required : 

1. Chalk and chalkboard (or overhead projector, transparency, and pen). 

2, Teacher background material {concepts for evaluating economic 
actions arid policies). 

Procedure: . ^ 

1. Ask the students to suggest in their own words what they want 

the economic system to achieve. As these goals are suggested, write 
them on the chalkboard or overhead projector. After 10-20 have been 
suggested, review them to identify goals which are basically the 
same and rewrite them as a single goal. Identify those student 
. suggested goals which are really not goals, but means to achieving 
unspecified goals. For example, a student might suggest "lower 
taxes" as a goal. In reality, he/she may mean larger disposable 
income or a higher standard or living; he/she may mean more economic 
freedom with a smaller role for government. 



chalkboaj^d or overhead: 4 /;' ♦ 

--■ . , -r \4 

Economic growth—an increasirig .^tafidard of living 

b) Economic security-- protection from. physical and economic 
hazards. . .1 

\\ 

, c) Economic freedom— the right 1;<4 make unconstrained decisions as 
producers and consumers .j^ 

^ d) Economic jttstice--freedom frjom discrimination in economic 
activities | 

6) Economic stability—full ajiployment without inflation 

#3. You may wish, to add economic efficiency or some other goat to this 
list, e.g. , an acceptable, eny^'rontnen't. Examine the goals listed 
^by the, students, and have th^ list each ,aoal .under one of these 
broad goals. Iii almost'evi^iij^ c&se, "the student 'Suggested goals 
win be a subset of one of-|;he'a&S'tract goals defined -above. 

A.'^k the students to rank order the goals according to their ovm 
values and bel'lefs on a s^^bet,of- paper. ^ _ 

5. Ask the studlnt^ to identifj examples of how attempts to achieve a 
specified goal {e.g., social legislation,. miViimum wage lawsyetc.) 
come into conflict with /other economic goals. 

• " . "I -> ' , ■ - 
^urce of- Activity : Adapted fro^^ Weidenaar and Weiler,' Economics: An In^- 
ductlon to the World Around You T Addison*Weslev Publishing Co., Inc., 1976. 
Used with permission. ' ^ 
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ECONOMIC POLICIES, GOALS CONFLICT AND TRAOE-OFFS 



7. ] p 

Introduction : (This lesson is designed, to teach students the important lesson 
that when government action is taken to promote tJne desirable goal, it is 
often, found ta come into conflict with another desirable goal. 

.Time Required : Two 45-ni1nute periods. 

Concepts : Economic Goals, Trade-Offs. • 

Instructional Objectives : Given a list of government actions and desirables 
economic goals the student will be aSle to demonstrate hls/Ker understanding of 
the conflicting results of ^hese actions by: . ' 

1. Identifying which desired goal Is.enhanced and at the same time 
which desired goal is hindered. . 

Z. Observing that quite often more than two goals are affected. 

3. Observing that when government policies are formulated difficult 
trade^offs^must be.made. ■ 

Materials. Required : y 

1. List of broad goals (these cwie from A Framework for Teaching 
Economics: .Baste Concepts , Part I, Joint Council on EcMomtc 
Education, pp. 25-26, Blue Booklet). ^ 

2. Worksheet: "Conflicting Goals." , " 
Procedure : . . ' . . 
First Day: 

1. Pass out list of broad goals. After students ha'Je read this, go 
over ^he meaning' of the goals. ^ 

2. Add to the list Environmental Needs and Health & Safety. 

3. Have students form small groups of tfiree students each. 

4. Pass out worksheet, "Conflicting Goals." 

5. Go over the example given on social securit;^ 

6. Have groups start on worksheet. 
Second Day: 

1. Students continue working on worksheet until they are finished. 
Students should be able to explain their ansiwers. 
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2. Each group picks a spokesperson. 



J.~Th^nBffchHr^oey-throagh-the~M^t of the various governmental a&tiop^r 

each' time calling on a different group. 

4. Answers iray vary, and^the" students may have some difficulty ccsnplejting 
the worksheet, thus the teache^ should explain again the meaning ?of 
these goals: ^^Imost all:, if jnot all, of the actions affect the. goals 
of econonic freedom and growth. 

Conci usion : It should be pointed out to students that it is not a matter of 
whether an action taken is good or bad, what is important is weighing the 
consequences of actions-taken. * It Is always important to examine ,the costs 
and the benefits. ; - < . 

Therefore at the end of this activity the student should\mderstand the 
costs/benefits ratio' approach to ec<momic thinking* 

■ . . 1 - ■ 
Source of Activity : Adapted from lesson plan by Shoshana Herzig, Hoanalua 
High School. ■ 
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CONCEPTS FOR EVAlt^TlNG ECONOfjIC ACTIONS AND POLICIES * 



Broad Social Goals 

The heart of ecoaoraii;* Js decisioa*making--choosiag arnoag alternatives. 
Economic /leclslons arte not maMe In a vacuum. Rather, they are made In the 
light of a set of goals. These goals vary from one society to another, and 
they vary among groups and individuals within societies. The goals evident - 
in the modem world, and_ particularly in American society are: freedom, 
economic efficiency, equity, security, stability .{full employment and the 
absence of inflation), and growth. * • 

These goals or criteria provide means for evaluating the performance of 
economic systems and parts of them, as well as the desirability of existing 
programs and newly proposed policies. 

1. Freedom ^ ^ 

Economic freedoms are those of the marketplace— the freedom of consumers 
to decide how they wish to allocate^their spending among various goods and 
services, the^freedom of workers to choose to change ^iheir job, to join a 
union, and to go on strike, the freedom. to establish a business and to decide 
what to produce and-when to change the pattern of production, the freedom of 
savers and investors to decide how much to saN/^ and where to Invest their 
savipgs. ^ ^ , - , 

EconlSnists are concerned about thfe freedom of individuals and groups, 
especiajlly insofar as particular actions open up or restrict freedom in the 
market place and affect the other goals of economic efficiency, equity, \ 
stability, growth, and security. Som argue. that more goyemmental regul«ion 
limits the*freedom of people to make individual choices,^ At the same time, 
however, such policies may free other peqple to take greater advantage of the 
opportunities provided in a market economy." In short, it is essential to 
define the kinds of freefiom under discussion and whose behavior is most likely 
to be affected, ■ ' . . 

2, Economic Efficiency ^ . - x 

Tfjere are several dimensions to efficiency. The first Is technical ^ 
efficiency which concerns using the least amoxint of resource inputs to obtain 
a given output, or obtaining the fargest output with a given amount of resoOrce 
*input* This does not necessarily indicate the most appropriate choice, how* 
ever, because it fails to consider the different costs of various inputs or 
the different benefits of various outputs. . Economic efficiency goes beyond 
technical efficiency and considers the total costs and total benefits of 
various. decisions. Economic efficiency means getting the most out of 
available resourced. Actions should be undertaken if the benefits exceed 
the cos^ts; they should not be undertaken if the costs exceed the benefits. 
The concept of econom^ic efficiently is central, in economics, and it should 
receive heavy emphasis in both Individual and social decision^making. 



3. Equity 



Equity is an elusive concept. There is'little agreement on what is 
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equitable; people differ in 'their conception of what represents equity or 
fairness. In evaluatirtg economic performance, the concept serves as a 

. reminder to investigate who. or what Ifinds of people are made better or worse 
off as a result, for example^ of a change in prices or the impliementation of 

---a-j^ew-govecnffleiTtHJPogjf^nt--^^ 

■ efficient from an economic standpoint, one mighty for example, benefit the 
rich and another the poo»v^ne might benefit' consumers and another ppoducer-s.,- 
and so on. Many. people would not be indifferent as to the results,, since 
they harbor some concept of wheitis more or less equitable. Ultimately, 
the concept of equity manifests itself in the distribution of .income and 
wealth. A more neutral way of dealing with "this concept is simply to talk 
about the income distribution effects of econoijiic actions: Who gains and 
who loses? V ' - • _ 



4.,V Full fimpToyment 



J , . _ . , .. ... 

. Full employment means "that all pf an ecoifwny's resources are fully 
utilized. In practice, an unemploymeTit rate which reflects now»l ^frictibnal 
unsnployment has come to be' viewed as the operational- measure of full, empldy- 
ment,\with continuing debate ^as to what rate in- the 3-5 percent ran||. is, 
indi^cattv^of ^fu.ll .Wpyinent.; The: goal of full;.emplo)it|ent recognizes the 
heavy costs in\ibst output that acc'onipany higher rates: 6f. unesnployment, as 
well as the cps^s^td/iridiyid;!^ : ' V 

5.1 Price Stability > " / ■ ^ " : ^ v : : : : :. : v - ■ ; 

Price, stabirity^-thevabsence of inflatiok--ts.:aU '\ While " 

reasonable price stability might invblve'an upward creep of prices (perhaps^ 
2 percent per ^ear) substantial rates _of ihcriaase •often require individuals , 
and businesses to make costly a^justnients to offset the effects of rising " 
prices*. ' ■.. ■ ■ . • . " ' - . '.■^:r\ - 

,6. Security ^ ■ . . • - 

The goal of economic security concerns the desire-of people for protefctioh^ 
against. economic risks, such as unemployment, 'destltutitm , in old age, business- 
failures, -bank failures* and precipitous price declines for one's^producjc. The. 
*.deVire for security has led. tO a-variety_.of public programs and 'policit 
including unemployment COT)pehsation, .soci^^^^ security,, federal bank deposit 
insurance, fam price supports, and FKATguaranteetf housing loans. Economic 
security also results front private efforts, suth ,saving,.and Insumnce ! 
purchases, as well ,as .-froth the growth of ^the econpy vrfiich" prpv.i^es ifhe nass 
of .the people with , more: material wealth'. ..Natlons^als.o engage in tW 
for econwnic security by. seeking through. international agreawnts tfo assure 
themselves of access to icey *^soXirces (e.g. , the Sovi. t-Amerl cart grain _ . 
agreement) or of-adequate prf ces fcfr their exports (e.g. , intern^ional 
tin agreement). - .. . , 



7. Growth 

^ "What effect 
-frequently ask 
cussed in thinliing 




1 this policy or program have on economic growth?" is a 
tion. Though this criteribrt is most frequently dis- 
bout a nation's economic growth, ind^yiduals arid firms 



m 



alsp^take account of how their actions and thosfe of others will affect their 

''^'^^^ as^ reflected in highef incogs aKc^S 
profits, Gifowth isj.long-run goal, to be^thofight of in years and decades. - 
Whereas. growth has typically. been viewed as producing a broad range o^ ' 
benefits; attention ha.^; recently .been called to the various cost" tha^- 
accompany economic growth/ - Qons^u^ntly,^^^ is a less univWsaJly 
accepted goal today than. it:was a decade ago, : ■ ^ ' 

8. (Hher Goals: EnyironmentarNeedsvHealth 4 Safety 

_At' times there am, bthlfer goals ..import in the consideration of specific 
O!:,q"?stions. This lining simply reminds readers that they shoS J 
consider othcr^possible goals that fit. the issue. . " 

l^yjce: Adapted trotn A Framework for Teachino Economics: Basic Concept*; , 
PartT. Ooint Counpil on Economic Ed ucation, pp. Sb-iib, blue book l et.- 

-. , • - * : . ■ 



/ - - 
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CONFLICTING GOALS 



Action Taken 
Example : . . 

Increase In social security 
benefits. 




1. Increase in minimum 
wage. . 



2. Tariffs on Imports. 



Goal He1i>ed 



Security 



3. Wage and price controls. 
4_. Affirmative action. 
■ Farm price supports. 



6. Increased unemplo^nt '< 

compensation. ^ 

J 



7. Pollution control laws. 



8. Increased welfare 
payments." 



9. Consumer protection 
1 aws . 



VI-8 



Goal Hindered 



Price Stability. ([Social 
secuiTlty_ is- a major'spending Itemv 
Jn the federal\budget contributing: 
to past budget deficits. Budget/ 
deficits are generally consldereq. ; 
to be^a najbr cause of InflatlonO' 
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ANSWERS V X 
(other answers possible) i 



Action taken 

1. 4 Increase in minimum 
.wage. 



Goal Helped ' 

Equity (greater 
yfaimess in pay)" 



2. Tariffs oti Imports- 



.Full Employment 



Qbal flindered 

1. Full Bi^loyment (fewer 
unskilled workers hired, 
machines replace workers). 

2. _ Price Stability (prices 

rise to cover. labor costs). 

3. Freedom (employer cannot 
pay what he/she wishes). ' 



1. 



2. 



price Stability (prices go 
up on Imported products; 
prices.stay high on domestic 
products). 

EconoroicEfficiency (reduced 
competition reduces qual i ty , 
and,-reTieves the pressure to 
get .m6re output for given 
inputs). ' 



3. Wage and price 
controls. 



Price Stability 
(in the short-run) 



1. Priqe stability in the long- 
run. 

2. Freedom. 



4. Affirmative action 
programs for hiring 
employees. 



Equity 



1. Economic Efficiency (since 
some workers hired. are not 
necessarily hired on merit 
alope). 

2. Freedom. 



5. Farm price supports. 



Security 



.1. Price Stability. 



6. Increased unemployment 
c^npensation. 



Security 



%. Full Employment (the more 
' money paid for not working 
the less the incentive to 
find and accept jobs). 
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Action Taken 



ANSWERS 
(continued) 

Goal Helped 



Goal Hindered 




^ RIC 



7. Pollution contro 
laws. 



Envlronmant^^ 
needs 




1. Price Stability (controls , 
add to the cost of products). 

2. Economic Efficiency (more 
resourjces used as Inputs for 
the same output in the pro- 
duction process). 



flfv Increased^ welfare 
pa^nts^ _ 



Equity, Security 



1. 



/ 



2. 



Price Stat^llty (adds to 
budqeft deficits see social 
secuil1ty'exaiTiple)i 
FulHEinployment (see #6). 



9. ' Consioner protect^lon 
laws, / 



Health & Safety 



Same as i»o11ut1on controls. 
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PRODUCTIVITY 



Introduction : Productivity is the ratio of output to input. Another simpler 
way of saying this is» what you get out for^ what you put in. The inputs of 
production^ or the^factors of production are lan d, Tabor^^*^ capital. Thus, 
If one company can put out nore widgets per man-hoiir than anbtherrcfflipany, 
that company has a higher labor productivity* If one company can produce . 
more widgets per dollar' than another ctwnpany* then that company has a higher 
total productivity- 
Productivity shpuld not be confused with pf^oduction. Production 1s how 
many widgets a company produces, what its output is* Productivity Is what is 
its output compared to its input, that Is, output F|er machine-hour» man-hour, 
or per dollar. 

Time Require d: 50 minutes. 

Ccrncept^ : Productivity. . 

Instructional Objectives : The student will, be able to: 

1. Define productivity. 

2. Compute labor productivity. 

3. Compute total productivity. 
Materials Required : * 

1. Worksheet: "Productivity." ' ^ 

Procedure : 

1. Explain the.productlvity ratio: -jf^^S^* 

2. Explain the difference between productivity and production. 

3. Show how labor productivity Is confl)uted.^ 

Example : 

Output: 1600 widgets 
Input: 230 man-hours 

4. Show how total productivity "is outputed. 
Exampl e : 

Output: 1000 widgets 
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Inputs: 30 lbs. of copper at '420 a lb. ^ 
40 machine-hours at $10 an hour 
200 man-hours at $5 an hbur 

Output: 1000 widgets 

Inputs: Raw material: 30 x $20 « $600 

Machine cost: 40 x $10 = $400 

Labor costs: 200 x $5 =$1 ,000 
Total =$2,000 

^S*-S^-l/2widget/$1.00 

Source of Activity : Adapted from lesson plan by Shoshana Herzig, Hoanalua 
High School. ' ' . * 
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PRODUCirVlTYrKORKSHEET 



, COMPANY X 



COW»ANY Y 



Outputs: ' '4000 widgets per week 



12»000 widgets per week 



Inputs: 1 ton metal ^ $680/ton 

80 machine-hours at $9/hour 
''400 man-hours 'at $4/iiour 



'4 tons plastic at $500/ton 
400 machine-hours at $10/hour 
800 man-hours at $2.50/hoijr 



Questions:' ' 1, What H the labor productivity for company X and y? 



2. What Is the total productivity for Company X.and Y? 



3. Which cotnparty Is more' efficient? 



4. If 6 men make- 24 widgets' In one eight hour day, then 
. their labor productivity Is *_, 



5. If 3 men make 18;w1dgets"1n 6 hours, then their labor 
productivity Is ^ - . 
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— ANSWERS-4XX-PRODUaiVlTV^0RKSHEET 



Labor productivity for: 



company x ^ ~ 10 widgets/man-hour 

r 

'conipany y = = 15 widgets/man-hour 



Total productivity for: 



4000 

. ^nH»"y X * m + 720 + WoO 

= -^-11/3 widgets/$1.00 

_ _ —company^-- 2 000 iSSo + Hff ™^ 

1/2 widgets/$1.00 

More efficient --* cwnpany Y. 



Tx^ *= |g = 1/2 widget/tnan-hour 



TxT " il " ^ widget/man-hour 
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\ THE CPI AND CORRECTING INCOME FOR INFUTION 



Introduction : The Consumer Price Index (CPI) measures price changes of goods 
and services purchased by the average urban family. Another way of looklnjg 
at this', is to say that the CPI measures the purchasing power of urban con- 
sumers. Thus it is important l^o distinguish between current income and real 
income. / Current income is the actual number of dollars that a person receives. 
If the iSase year is. 1972, and you convert current income to real income, you 
will knW how many WIZ dollars yotj now earn. 



Concepts : Price level changes. 

Instructiotial Objectives : The student will be abl'e to: 
I. Define CPI; 



.J 



2. Distinguish between current income and real incane. 

3. Convert current income into real' income (often called income in 
' constant dollars). 

Materials Required : 

I. Worksheet: "Converting to Real Income." 

Procedure : 

1. Explain the meaning of the terms'CPI, current income, real income, 
purchasing power, and base year.^ 



2. Using the proportion shown on the worksheet have the students complete 
the chart. 

. 3. Answer the question at the bottom of the worksheet. Was he/she 
financially better or worse off in 1980, 1981, 1982? 

Source of Activity : 'Adapted from lesson plan by Shoshana Herzig, Hoanalua 
High School. *t. 
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. \pNVERT TO REAL 1NC0H.P 




Year 


incoine \ 
(in currentidollars) 


\Jri- 

(1972 = iOO) 


Real Inconie 


1972 


$12,000 \ 


100 


$12,000 ' 


1976 


$16,000 \ 


136 


—$11065 


1980 


$25,000 \ 


201 


? 


1981 


$26,000 \ 


216 


? 


1982 


$27,000 


\ *230 


? 



Income In Current Oollars . Real Income 



1976. 



*■ . Current CPI Base YeaV CPI 

The following proportion shows how the real incoine was determined for 



16,000 N 
136 °100 



136N = 1,600,000 

„ 1,600,000 ' 
N = 36 

N = $11,765 



Based on the data above, the person was worse off financially in 1976, 
since in terms of 1972 dollars he/she could only buy $11,765 worth of 
goods; whereas in 1972, he/she could buy $12,000 worth of goods. Wag 
he/she financially better or worse off in 1980? In 1931? In 1982? 



* This is the estimated CPI for 1982. 
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ANSV£fiS. 



1980 



201 =1TS"0 

201N = 2,500,000 ^..^ 

" 2 .500 .000' 

. ^ -^w — 

N $12,438 
In 1980, he/she had $12,438 - 1972 dollars. 



1981. 



26,000 ' N 

216N 2,600,000 - 

' k^^MOo^ ■ 

H = $12,037 
In 1981, he/she had $12,037 - '1972 dollars. 



1982 



27,000 _ N 
230 "1^0 , 

230N- = 2,700,000 ( 

N = 2,700^000 \ 

N = $11,739 
In 1982, he/she had $11 ,739 |- 'Tg72 dollars. 
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In 1980., he/she was financialli' better off than in 1972* 
In 1981, he/she was financially better off than in 1972. 
In 1982, he/she was financially worse .off than in 1972. 
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. AGGREGATE DEt-WJD-AGGREGATE SUPPLY 

Introduction: ThU activity is designed to gUe students practice in i 
analyzing the effects of changes in aggre^atldemand and sSppfy on the 
]nr]up?ly"?ir"l' """^^ ''' '' manipulating a5?J.'ga^'db.and 

Time Reguire'd : 45 minutes.. r- 

Concepts and Skills: Aggregate Demand, Aggregate Supply, Graphing." 

Instructional Qfa.iectives: GivertSinstances of changing levels of aaare- 
gate demand and aggregate supply ,\students should ee,able to: • 

1. Speci fy whether the gi ven In stanch represent, a change in 
aggregate demand or aggregate supply. * ^ 

2. fHow the direction of change by shifting the appropriate curve 
m the proper direction. - ^ 

3. Ifescrib^ the effect of the change on the levels of output and 
prices, w _ . . 

Material Required : 

J. AD-AS Worksheet. - 
Procedure: . • . , 

1. Review the basics of aggregate supply and^ggregate demand with 
your students » 

Hand out the AD-AS Worksheet. Tejl students to shwv the effects 
^ of the various instances of change in^AD or AS on the levels of 
prices and real GNP by shifting the appropriate curve in the proper 
direction, 

3. Give- students about 15, minutes to complete the worksheet. 
4.. Review answers with students {see answers on following pages), 
kcSrEdScati'on ;- "'^'"^^ developed by Steve Jackstadt, UH Center for 
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AGGREGATE SUPPLY AND DEMAND' 



AGGREGATE SUPPLY 



wlllinsness and ability of the econorny to supply the 
canposite good called GNP . 



Components or Inputs of AS 

1. Land ■ v 

2. Labor 

3. Capital ; 

4. Technology (science) 

5. Entrepreneurshlp and management (risk taker notthe same as 
manager) 



AGGREGATE OEMAND — refers to the demand for goods an 

aggregate, (total-economy) 



ervices in the 



Components or Inputs of AO . * 

Vl. Consumer goods and services (C) / 
|. Investment in capital. goods and services byproducts (I) 
/3. fiovernment purchases' of goods and- ces (G) 
4., Net fexports .(exports minus imports ^a; 



AD-C + I+ G + X 



i 
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DETERMINANTS Q\ A66REGATC SUPPLY AND OEWNO 



. , - DETERMINANTS OF AGGREGATE SUPPLY (Wt makes AS increase or decrease) 

1. Increase or decrease in ava\*iable resources (inputs of AS) 

2. Increase or decrease *>1n prodbctivity 

:> 3. Incr ease or decrease in the pfrice of resources (inputs of AS)' 

— ExamprTe^" Increase in the ()r ice of oil 



DETERWfiANTS, OF AGGREGATE DEmND (Wi 
1 . Consunption (C), 

A. Disposable income 




Ikes AD increase or decrease) 

T 



Example: ' faxes increase oi;}decrease 
M«fMiY€reases=or=de€r?as 



C. Real-interest ""ates (stated inte^st rates minus inflation) 

D. Expectations regarding prices andWate of the econotny in the 
future 

2. Investment (I) 

A. Real interest rates (see above') 

B* Expectations (see above) 



- ^ 



3# Government (G) 

A. Increased government spertding 

B. - Decreased governtnent spending 



Source of Activity: This activity developed by ShDshana_Her2ig, Moanalua 
High Scnool. 
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AP - AS WORKSHEET 

Shc>* the effect of .MCi? of the follqwing on AD and/or AS. What happens 
to the price level and real 6NP in each case? , 



S 

I. 




Overall labor' productivity increases. 



Real 'm* 



m 



2w 



a; 




Real 6NP 




Real 6NP 



Oil prices soarl 



Government- cuts Defense spending. 
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AD - AS mRKSHS^ 

(ANSWERS.) ^ 

Show the effect of each of the folloifing on AD and/or AS, Hhat haoDsns 
to the pHce level and real 6NP In each case? 




Real GHP 




Overall labor productivity Increases 




oil prices soar! 



Real GHP 



-li^W 601 pnoS te^W lopp^ 



3,. 



> 

^4 




Real GNP 



Governmsni cuts Defense spending. 

vni-5 ' 



AS 



Consumer saving increases in anticipation 
of Depression. 



Real 6FIP 




Real GNP 



Income tax cut increases consumer spending. 




Real GKP 
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Increased v/fieat exports to India make 
fanners happy, 

op. ^ Arb 
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V 

> 

0) 



o 
u 

ft 

u 

O.' 





Real GNP 



^^'K^^Hf ^^'^t»'»^"9b makes cheap 
solar energy a reality. *^ 

l^. ^t^^u^ Kelps' 01 



Price of wood and wood products soar as 

Veg>s^ lumW vvvjieoAi less 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT SCHEMATIC 



Introduction : The main purpose behind this schenatic is training in cause and 
effect thtnking. It can be used for any social studies topic. In sample "A" 
the^|tarting box was "decreased aggregate supply." Students were asked to show 
as many causes of decreased aggregate supply as; they fould think of, and in tum, 
what conditions decreased aggregate supply itself causes. In sample "B'' the 
same procedure was used with the starting box of "increased aggregate demand." 

Time Required : 50 minutes class time plus homework time. 

Concepts ; Cause and effect applied to aggregate supply and aggregate danand. 

Instructional Objectives ; At the end of this activity the student will be 
able to: » 

1. Demonstrate by using a diagram, the nany causes and effects of 
changes in aggregate supply and aggregate demand. ^ 

2. Demonstrate the ripple effect of such changes. 
Materials Required : None. 

Procedure : 

1* Show the students a sample of a cause and effect schematic so that 
they have an Idea of ^hat Is required. 

* 

2. ,jao not let the students keep the sainple>i>since -they then tend to copy 
' the sample rather than create their ovm schenatic. 

3. Let students work in pairs and finish their work outside of class. . 

4. You may wish to use different starting boxes in each ctass. 

5. Some other starting boxes might be: 

a) increased productivity."^ ^. 

b) decreased productivity. 

c) increased inflation. 

d) decreased income tax.^ 
•e) increased unemployment. 

f) increased federal spending. 

g) increased budget deficit. 

h) increased or decreased money supply. 

i) increased corporate tax. 

j) increased tariff on imports. ^ 

/ 

Source of Activity : Adapted from lesson plan by Shoshana Herzig, Moanalim 
High School . 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT OF DECREASEO AGGREGATE SUPPLY 



SHORTAGE 
.OF OIL 



INCREASE IN 
PRICE OF OIL 



OIL 
EMBARGO 



INCREASED 
COST OP 
PRODUCTION 



INCREASED 
WAGE RATES )6 




LESS 
GOODS 



LESS 
WORKERS 

■; — TTs — 



UKEWfPLOYMENT 



ERIC- 



DECREASED 
CQtTPETITION 

15S 



OUTPUT 
DECREASES 



HOLDING CASH 

BECOMES 

EXPENSIVE 



PEOPLE 

SPEND 

MORE 



WANT HIGHER 
WAGES 



BUSINESSES 
SPEND MONEy 
TO MEET 
REGUIIftTIONS 



3l 



PRICE3 
GO UP 



) INFLATION 



PEOPLE ON 
FIXED INCOME 
GET HURT 



GOVERNMEKOl 
MAKES MORE 
SOCUL 
PROGRAMS 



GOVERNMBNT 
SPENDING 
GOES UP 



INCREASED 

GOVERNMENT 

REGULATIONS 



LESS MONEY IS 
PUI INTO 
RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 



I NTEREST 
RATES GO 
UP 



HIGHER 

MINIMUM 

.WAGE 



EMPLOYERS 
CANNOT AFFORD 

AS mm 

EMPLOYEES 



^ HIGHER 
TAXES 



PRODUCTIVITY 
GOES. DOWN 

7!\ 



THEY DO NOT 
GET BETTER 
EQUIPMENT 



BUSINESSES 
INVEST LESS 



PEOPLE 
BORROW 
LESS MONEY 



UNIONS ASK 
FOR WAGE 
INCREASES 



PEOPLE NEED I 
JflORE MONEY 
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GOV»T ISSUES 
ECOKOKr - 



I GOV'T DEFICIT J 
I XHCRI^ES 1 



-GOV'T:BORROWS 
MONET FROM 

KONHf . 



GOV'T CREATES ^ 
SOCIAt PBOGfiAHS 



[ 



J- 



ECOHOKX EKTEBS 
."EECESSIOK 

-3^ 



ItlSE 2K UN- 
ETIPLOTHERT 



XESS WORKERS 
KEEDED 



RIG 



SEUiI£SS 



JVCREiltSiS 



^ SFQffDING K 
IKPOIS OF- 

mmm 



CUlOtnATiOH 

or MtwBr 



/. 




MDOCERS ■ 
XKCaOSKSE OUT- 
POT MBEEP 



consuhers^biqdxhg: 

FOR liHiTES) 

sumir or GOODS 

AHD SERVICES - 



COMPANIES STOP 
IKVESmC • 



CSCREA3SXK 
HOHB£'CIR(n]U!£IOK 



1 



GO UP 



VAIiUE OF 

DOtUR 

CIHIN^SHtNG 



[BECREA^' 




'JJi '.CCdSUifEIRS BUY 



U5SS- 



jOOST OF 
PROEUOnOM 
IHCQt&A^ED 



1 



IHCRE^E^ 




UKEHPXOY- 


HOMBER OF ' 




MEHT ^ 


EHPtX)YEES 




DECREASES > 








1. INCREASE RATE 




1 OP pRqiHJcnoK 


J • J 


4 







t 



00HPAN3C WORKING TO 

ira EFFiciEricy: 



lAW OF DlillHISHiNG ■ 
, m ^IWAlMltETUjms OCCURS 



j PRODt 



PRODUCERS UNABIE TO 



COST OP PROCOCTIOW 
INCREASED 

A / ^ 



DECREASE IN 
" COKPEnUON 
" 4 



DEMAND FOR , 
VAGE XKCREASE 



IT 



PRICES 
RISE 
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•WHAT'S THE RELATIONSHIP? 



Introduction : This activity is a discovery lesson designed to help students 
determine the relationship between unemployment and econonic growth through 
the analysis of post-World War II data. 



Tii?!e Required : 45 minutes 

toncepts and Skills : Unen^loymerjt, EconomicsGroMth {real GNP), Critical 
thlnklng-analyzihg. 

Instntctional Objectives: Students will use graphs to analyze the relation- 
shlp beU^een the unemployment rate and the annual growth rate in real GNP 
between 1948 and 1?78 by: 

1. Identifying %im periods characterized by a high rate of unanploy- 
ment, 

2. identifying time periods characterized by a low rate of annual 
growth in real GNP. 

3. Mftking statements describing the relationships between the unemploy 
ment rate and the rate of annual growth in real GNP. 

* 

Materials Required : 

1. Student copies of graphs depicting annual growth rate in real GNP 
and un'amployment rates* 

2. Transparency of graphs . 

3. Student copies of the worksheet - "What's the Relationship?" 
Procedure : 

1. Distribute handouts containing the two graphs and the student 
worksheet. Ascertain that students understand the concepts, real 
GNP and unanplo^nt rate. 

2. First focys student attention on Graph A, depicting the -annual 
growth rate in real GNP for the years 1947-1980. Establish the 
unde«tanding that lines of the graph above the "0" baseline indi- 
cate tinws of positive annual growth rate in real GNP and lines of 
the graph below the baseline indicate times of negative annual 
growth rate ia real GNP. Ask: 

a) In what year did the econon^y experience the largest percentage 
of positive growth in real 6NP? 
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b) In what yeefr did the econoniy experience 4;he largest percentage 
.Of decline in real GNP? * " * 

c) iJhat words. would yoo use to describe the annual growth rate in 
rjal GNP between the years 1961-1969? After discussion about 
the growth rate in real GNP between 1961-1969, direct students 
to write their description in the appropriate section of the 
worksheet, "What's the Relationship?" 

3. Direct student attention to Graph B, depicting unemploynvent rates 
between 1948-1980. Ask: 

a) In what year was the percentage of unemployment highest? Low- 
est? 

b) . What words would you use to describe unemployment in the U.S. 

between the years 1961-1969? After discussion^ ask students • 
to write this description in appropriate space of Column B of 
the worksheet. ■ < 

4. Tell students that th^ are to use the two graphs.^p: * 

a) tomplete the description for the other time periods listed on 
the worksheet. ' ' . 

b) After writing descriptions of annual growth rates in real GNP 
and unemployment rate for the given years, stu(ty the accumu- 
lated data and write a statement of relationship between the> 
two in the space provided at the bottom of<-the worksheet. 

c) If they so wish, select other time periods depicted in the 
graph, write descriptions in the two colunms and check to see 
if the relationship holds true in those time periods. 

5. When discussing student response? after completion of the worksheet, 
^if the students are able, encourage them to relate what was happen- 
ing in the United States in each time period that may have had an 
effect on growth rate in real-GNP and/or the unemployment rate. 

6. To bring closure to this lesson cut the. transparency made of the 
graphs so that each §'raph will be separate. On,the projector lay^ 
the unemployment i*ate graph on the top of the growth rate in real 
GNP "graph in such a way so students car* see that, generally, growth 
in real GNP is inversely related to the unemployment rate. 

Source ,of Activity : Developed-by E. Williams for Teaching Social Studies 
Methods With Economics , Purdue University Center for Economic Educat'ton, 
Dennis Weidenaar, Director, 1981. Used with permission. , 
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Historical Chart Boak, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, }978, pp, 12, 20. 
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WHAT'S THE RELATIONSHIP? 



STATE THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ANNUAL GRfl^TH RATE. IN REAL GNP AND THE 
RATE OF UNEHPtOYMEHT. 



Time Periods 



1. 1961-1969 



1950-1953 



3. 1975-1978 



4. 1948-1950 



5. 1973-1975' 



6i 3955-1958 



Other: 



Colutm A 
Description of the Annual 
Growth Rate in Real GNP 



Column B 
Description of the 
IMemploytnent Rate 
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LIVING IN THE "GREAT DEPRESSION*' 



Introduction : A resource person vdio has lived during ^he Great Depression 
can be a valuable resource to the secondary .social stuc^ies teacher. In this 
le^on, students interview such a person to learn nwre about that time period. 

Guidelines for planning and organizing a lesson utilizing a resource 
person are included. Follow-up lessons to reinforce the learnings from the 
interview will be needed. 

Time Required : iSto or three class periods, plus 60 minutes out of class for 
interview. 

Concepts and Skills: Depression, Unemployment* Data Collection, Interviewing. 

Instructional Objectives : The students will c'^Mect data about the Great 
Depression by participating in an interview, a^King questions and recording 
infomation relating to a specific topic. 

Materials Required : 

1. Tape recorder and tape (optional). 

Procedure: 



1. Prep^^ifd^g for the resource person 

a) Select a resource person who will feel comfortable being inter- 
viewed and be able to provide colorful and accurate information 
about that time period. 

b) Explain to the person why he/s.^e is being interviewed and pro- 
vide hin\/her with topics and sample questions which might be 
asked. 

c) Provide information about the class, place, tiiiie and length of 
interviewf. Preparing this information in written form will 
better insure the success of the interview. 

d) Reconfirm t*ie time and place with the resource person a day or 
two before the interview. 

e) Introduce tHj topic - The Gj^eat Depression. Ask stuqfertts what 
they would like to learn about that time t)eriod. Write their 
ideas on the chalkboard. In order to get students partici- 
pating in the discussion, the teacher may want to stimulate 
their thinking by sharing a few items of information or 
interesting stories related to that time period. 

f) Explain twstudcnts that a person who lived during that time 
period will be vtsitfng the class to be interviewed. n 
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g) Based on the Ideas suggested In step f1ve» assigfi students to 
work in groups under specific topics. Suggested topics 
include: i 



K incoine distribution 

2. prices during that time period 

3. values and attitudes of the tim period 

4. the types of work people. did 

5. fiscal policy - government 

6. tax expenditures 

7. effects of the Depression on family life 

h) Each group is to write interp/iew questions relat'Jd to their 
topic. This may require' additional research in textbooks, 
encyclopedias, etc, in order to ask pertinent questions. 
Students also need to decide how their group will conduct their 
portion ,of the interview. > 

i) Since this lesson's primary focus is 1;^ie gffth€Ol^^ 
about a particular time period, the teac(;fer pt^iyvosM^^ 
students how to t^ke notes during the ii 




j) Once, the questions are written, the teacher Should collect them 
and check them for appropriateness. 

The lesson 

a) Redistribute the/iiJest'ons to the groups and allow a few 
minutes for th^rofl]^ to get organized. 

b) Introduce the resource person. ^ y 

c) Allow the groups to conduct their interviews. Note : The 
teacher may want to tape record the interviews for future 

irence. 

ank the resource person and briefly sunmarize the information 
ented. t 

Follow-up 

a) It is suggested that the teacher follow the interview lesson 
with a discussion and evaluatio^^of the interview. A portion 
of the discussion ^might focus oHvOTie interviewing process as 
an effective or ineffective tool for gatherin| information. 

b) Other lessons on the topic *of tKg"^Greari3eprg5gf1on W ifiipor- 
tant for reinforcing the information shared during the 
interview. Students may use this information as a basis for 
doing additional research and reporting on their assigned 
topics. 

c) Send a thank-^you letter to the speaker. 
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Source of Activity : Developed by H. McGuire for Teaching Social Studies 
Hethods Witii Economics , Purdue University Center for Economic education, 
Dennis W^ldenaar, Director, 1981. Used with pennisslon. 
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mm f^nb mpLATioN 

Introduction : Inflation, as we all know, is an increase in the general 
level of prices. The train cause of the inflation the U.S. has been 
experiencing since 1957 is "too manv dollars chasjng too few goods," i.e. 
increases in the iiioney supply relative to the supply of goods^and services. 
This lesson is designed to give students a basic understanding of the 
inflationairy effects of increasing the money supply relative to the 
supply of real goods and services. 

Time Required : 50-60 minutes. 

Concepts : Inflation, Money Supply. 

Instructional Objectives : At the end of the activity, students will be 
able to; 

1. Define the term "inflation^; 

2; Explain how increases in the money supply, relative to the supply 
of real goods and services, cau§e inflation. 

Materials Required : For two-thirds of the class, prepare $S0 per student 
in fake $1 Jnlls, It is possible to get six 5 1/2" X 2 1/2" bills out of 
an 8 1/2" X 11" sheet of paper. For the ojher one-third of the class, get 
some poker ch5ps or reasonable facsimile, ^You should have three colors of 
chips - red, white, and blue. One chip of each color per student will 
suffice. 

Procedure : 

K Select two students as recorders and one as "Economic Analyst/' 
Divide the rest of the class into tv;o*groups; 1/3 of the class 
will be sellers or business people, and the other 2/3 will be 
buyers or consumers. 

2» Explain that the object of the g^me is for sellers to nieke as 
much money as possible by selling red, white, end blue poker 
chips, Thu object for consumers is td accumulate as nany points 
as possible by purchasing tSe chips. Red-chips are worth 10 
points each, white chips are worth 5 points* and tlue chips are 
worth Z points. l<rite the number of points tliat each chip is 
worth on the blackboard. 

3. Tell the students that the game will have two (2) winners. The 
business person who makes the most money by the end of the game 
will be declared the winner amonc) sellers, and the consumer who 
accumulates the nost total points will b: c'eclareij the wioner 
among the buyers. 
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Round 1 

4. Distribute one chip of each color to each seller, end give $10 in 
cash to each buyer before the round begins. Explain that the chips 
represent goods and services that people desire. The points repre- 
sent the ''utility'* that people derive from consuming the goods and 
servi ces. 

5. Segin Round 1. Tell students that they 'will have 3 minutes to 
freely walk around the room and. transact business at whatever price 

J buyers and sellers agree upon" 

6. Ulien the round is over, sellers should turn in all the money they 
have received^'to recorder rl. The recorder will write down the 
amounts received from each seller. The total anvount of money 
turned in by eacfi seller by tfts end of the game m'II represent 
that seller's SCORE. 

7. sellers should also record the total nun^er of chips sold during 
the round and their total sales revenue on a "SELLERS iNFORMATIOfl 
SHEET" like the one below: 

seller's 
information sheet ' - 

^ ' 80UM0 

fJumber of Chips Sold 

Sales Revenue 



The information sheets should be given to the Economic Analyst, who 
will write the average price of a chip for Round 1 on the black- 
board or on a large piece of butcher paper. The average price is 
found by simply dividing the t^tal amount of sales revenue for all 
sellers, by the total number of chips bought and sold. 



ROUMD 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




$t>.25 











Th6 average price figure represents a price index number in niuch 
the same way as* the CONSUMER PRICE INDEX. 

8. Buyers should turn in their chips to recorder #2, who will record 
their Round 1 point totals on a "COMSUHER SCORE SHEET" like the 
one below: 
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Consumer 
1. 
2. 
3. 



1 


:aHSUKER. SCORE SHEET 


Round 1 


Round Z 


4k4jnd 3 


^ound 4 


Round' S 


Total 
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Round 2 



The total number of poin^tis .accumulated by each consumer vnll 
represent his/her score,. 

9. Announce the average price^ ftir chips during the round* If you 
want to, you can als^o^^?innounQ^, the scores for the leWing buyer 
and seller - it adcjs to the ;excitementl 



10* Begin round two as before, by giving each seller a tsed, a white, 
and a blue-chip* Give each tiuyer $T0. 

11. Start the, round and allW3 minutes for transactions. 

12. Have sellers turn in their chips for points, and have buyers turn 
in their cash* 

* 

13. Have the econ^ic analyst record the average, price of chips and 
* announce the CTerage price to the class. 



Round 3 



14, Begin round three as before, but this time DOUBLE THE rWNEY 
SUPPLY by giving ea,ch buyer $20. Give sellers one of each tolor 
chip, as before. 

15, Allow 3 minutes for transactions, then have the students turn in 
their chips and mon^. 

16, Record the average price and announce it to the class. (Mote: since 
the money supply has increased and the nuinber of chips has remained 
constant, prices will rise. This is where the 'learning beginslj 



Round 4 



17. Start as before, but DOUBLE THE MOKEY SUPPLY again. Give each 
bMyer $40 and keep the number of chips constant. 

18. Allow 3 minutes for transactions and go through the collect -and- 
record process again* Prices should continue to rise. 



Round S 



19- For tne last round* return to the original situation where you give 
each buyer $10. As before, give each seller one chip of each color* 

20. Allow 3 minutes for transactions then collect and record. Since 

the money supply has been reduced, prices will fall - and some chips 
inay remain unsold, just like "unsold inventory." 
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Review;. When Round 5 is completed, tally t^e points and announce the winners. 
Direct students' attention to the chart showing the average price of chips 
per r9und. Ask the students to describe what happened to prices over the 
course of.ihe gaite. Ask them why prices went up dramaticany in rounds 3 
and 4, Ask them why prices fell in roun^ 5, Ask.ttiem if they can draw any 
conclusions regarding the relationship between dianges in the inone> supply 
and inflation. Tell them that economists claim that the main cause of 
inflation is "too much money chasing»too few goods," Ask "thetn how this 
sttitetnent -is illustrated by the gatne, • . * 

SoQrce of ActiyUx : Adapted from a lesson plan by Stephen Jackstadt, Center 
for Economic Education, University of^ Hawaii. 
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THE FEDE^, RESERVE SYSj^EH 

Introduction : The Federal Reserve has the authority to restrict or increase 
the money supply to attain ournational economic joals. This lesson is de* 
signed to help students uftdcirstand the functions o^ the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Time Required : 1 library research period. 

* 1 50 minute class period. 

Concept/Skills : Federal Reserve Sys^tci?, Relsearch Skills. 

Instructional Obje ct ives : At the end. of this. activity, students will be 
able to: ^ ^ 

1. Identify and list the functions of the Federal Reserve Systefij. 

2. Identify the role of the Federal Reserve System in the money supply. 
Materials Required : 

J** ♦ 
Information on th^ Federal Reserve System from textbooks, encyclo- 
pedias, etc. 

2. The Story of Checks , pamphlet available from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, 

3. Chart of' Federal Reserve Districts and Branches. 

4. Chart tracing a check. 

5. Library Worksheet. 

6; Federal Reserve Worksheet. 
Procedure : 

1. Meet with the school librarian prior to scheduling a library perio^ 
for the class to set aside books with information on the Federal 
Reserve. 

2- Prior to a scheduled library period, hand out 'library Worksheet" 
to students. Discuss with the students the instructions and 
questions on the worksheet. Schedule one library period for students 
to do research. 

3' After the*library period, discuss with the students the answers on 
the worksheet. Teacher led discussion should clarify any questions 
on the worksheet. ■ 

4. Having completed the discussion on the answers to the "Library 
Worksheet,' place the, chart on the "Federal Reserve Districts and 
Branches*' in front of the class. .Ask students to find what district 
Hawaii is in. 
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5. Ask students if they/have a dollar bill. If they do, ask them to 
look at the letter /fcamp'ed just to the- left of George Washington's 
picture. If it issued by the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, it wiVl have an "V stamped on it since "L" is the 12ttv 
letter of the alphabet. The number- "12" will also appear on the bill. 
If, on the other hand, the bill was issued by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Buston, the letter "A" and the number "1" will be on the 
bill, since Boston is the first Federal Reserve District. (This is 

a "fun" activity for students ^to find out where, their dollar bill 
originated.) 

6. Place chart on "Tracing the Steps of a Check" on the board. Discuss 
and explain the steps on the chart to the students. Clarify any 
questions th^ may have. 

7. Hand out "Federal Reserve Worksheet." Read- the instructions aloud 
to the class. Allow 10 minutes for this activity. ' 

8. After students have completed the worksheet, go over the answers. 
Answers'are: 



Source of Activity : Adapted from lesson plan by Alexis Kane, Sacred Hearts 
Academy. 




1. Y 

2. N 

3. Y 

4. Y 

5. N 

6. Y 

7. N 

8. Y 



9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 



Y 
N 
Y 
Y 
W 
Y 
Y 
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FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS AND BRANCHES 




TRACING A CHECK, 




' *ro see how the' i^oerai reserve syste(*a pits ToeeTHER, let's 

TpftCE A CH^K THROUGH JTS COUeCTlON AHD CL6ARIN© RACILlTtES -,- 



SyP«?Se .WfRS, HENtTERSOIAlViNS IN ALBAMV, N, V,, BUYS A PAtNTlNS 
F«0/W AN/Afrr^ OEALER IM SACRA«6NTQ CALIFORNfA. 




HCIt. 
CHECK 




Tnt 5iyc«.6R D€P06rrs the 

CHECK IN H(S ACCdUKT AT- 
A SACRAMENTO BANK. 



Op NSW VC^SK FO*^VVARD^ THE 
TOTHE^XLSANy eA?jK 
^HJCH DEDUCTS TWe-AMOUNT 

^OFvTHe Check prom mr^, 

HeNreRSOM'5 ACCOUNT. 



Sacmmenio 
Sank 




TH£"i\CS \V<£STO SANK 
PePOSITS' T?1E CHECK rOR 
CREDIT IK JTS ACCOUNT 
AT TMEFEr^fe^lALfteseRVE 
3ANk OF ^ FRANGSCO. 




The AteANV 

BAHK AUTriORi:£5 

RE5ERVE SANK 
OF NEW '^ORK 
TO PeiTUCT T>1E 

THEChSC'^ ^'-^O^ 
tT5 QEPCS T 
ACCOUN* VM'n 
THE RFf£^\E 
BANK, 



VJRK f4\vs THE F6P6RAL RESERVE SAU< 



. tSf i?/* 

Frandsco 



The fsceral 

xe56RV'£ SANK 
,^ SAN PvANCiSCO 
:REPT:J the 
5ACRA.MESTO 
aANJC'SC^EPCSIT^ 
ACCOUNT, AND 
r-E SACRAMENTO 
?ANK CJJECITS 
The AKT JEAuSR'S 
AC^CUNT, 
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UeRARY WORKSHEET 



1. Wh&t is the Federal Reserve System ,{Fed)? 



?^ When was it established? 



3. Why was it established? 



4. What are the specific functions of the Fed? 



5. How is the Fed set up? How does it operate? 



6. What relationship does the Fed play witfi government spending and * 
monetary policies of the government? 



7. What historical,.events took place prior to 19i4 that signaled the need 
for an agency ^iidn as the Fed? 



8. Who controls the Fed? Does the check and balance system outlined in ^ 
the Constitution apply to the Fed? 



9. What agencies, if any, does the Fed work with in influencing monetary 
policy? Or does it operate independently? 



10. What is the Fed's role in controlling inflation? 



17:8 
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FEDERAL RESERVE WORKSHEET 



Read each statement cai^efully. If the functipn described in the sta cement 
applies to the Federal Reserve System (Fed), write the letter Y for yes in the 
blank to the left of the statement. If it does not, write the letter N 
for no. 



^1. The Fed prints the federal reserve notes used by Ainerican 
citizens- 



2- The Fed collectf tiie debts owed to ^he U-S. federal government. 
3.* The Fed is part of the federal government. 



_4» The fed regulates the' amount of money that banks must keep on 
reserve. 

5. The Fed has no claims on national banks. * 



6. The Fed can make changes in the reserve requirements on demand 
' and time deposits for inember banks. 

7. Th^ Fed vs owned and operated by banks which are meni^ers of the 
FeLi;-ral Reserve System. 

8. Tne Fed cannot ^ke loans to individuals. 

9. The Fed provides check-clearing services for its members. 



^10., The Fed is responsible for the payment of salaries of all 
federal employees. 

U. The Fed can purchfise or sell U.S. government securities (bonds) 

on the open market. 
» / 
_12. The Fed can determine ,the interest rate on loans to member 
r banks. 

13- The Fed meets with Congress to determine fiscal policy for the 
country* 

14. The Fed can use the discount rate as a signaling device to con- 
tract or expand the money sjoply. 

15- The Fed is probably the most powerful monetary agency in the 
U.S. 



RESERVE RATIO 



Introduction : Monetary policy, ^as determined, by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem (FRS), is used to expand or contract the econon^y as the problems of 
inflation or unemployment take over the econO(ny. One of the tools at the 
disposal of the FRS is the reserve ratio which may be lowered to expand 
the money supply and combat, problems like unemployment or may be increased 
to contract the money supply and combat the likes of inflation. 

This lesson is designed to illustrate to students the effects of 
raising and lowering the reserve ratio. 

Time Required : 30 minutes. 

Concept and Skill : Reserve Ratio, Monetary Policy. 

Instructional Objective : At the end of this activity, students will oe 
able to: . ^ - 

1. Describe the effects of raising and lowering the reserve ratio* 
* . 
Platerial Required : 

~ i ~ 

. 1. 10 fake $10 bills. 
Procedure: 



1. Chodse five Students and ^it them in front of the class. Label 
the students Banks A - E. 

2- Be a fictitious depositor and deposit ten $10 bills.' Ask\the 
class if Bank A should hold on "to all $100. Point out how the, 
bank promises an Interest to the depositor, how the bank as a 
business has expenses and a profit-motive. Also point out the 
probability of all depositors asking for their mon^ back at the 
same time. Because of these two factors, banks only hold on to 
a percentage, a reserve, as dictated by the FRS, ' 

3. Set reserve ratio at $20. Take the $80 and deposit In Bank 8; 
' keep $20 in' Bank &,'and deposit $60 ,1n Bank C; keep $20 In Bank C 
and deposit $40 in Bank D; and finally keep $20 In Bank 0 and 
deposit $20 In Bank E. 

. ' BANKS DEPOSIT 

A / $100 

' .B / $ 80 

C / $ 60 

D . / $ 40 

E / 3. 20 
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4. Note to the class how $100 has generated $300 worth of economic 
activity. 

5. Redo the procedure but jet reserve at $15. 

BANKS DEPOSIT 

A ' / , $100 

B ' / ■ $ 85 

C / $ 70. 

E) / $ 55 

E ■ / $ 40 

A, / $ 25 \ 

. 8| / $ iO 

6. Note to the class how $100 has new generajfeed $385 and how lowering^ 
the reserve refte has increased the money- suppiy. 

7. Set the reserve at $25 and redo procedure. 

BANKS DEPOSIT 

A / $100 

B / $ 75 

C , / . $ 50 

D / $ 25 

E / $ 0 

S". Note to the class how $100 has now generated only $250 and 
raising the reserve rate has decreased the money supply. 

9. Discuss the following questions with ^he students: 

(a) What effect did lowering the reserve rate do to the Money 
Supply? 

(b) What effect did raising the reserve rate do to the Money 
Supply? 

(c) Which policy should the FED follow to contat umeployment? 

(d) Which policy should the FED follow to confcat inflation? 

The last two questions are predicated on the fact that the student 
has had some prior information in other lessdns on the FED. Also 
note that a reserve rate and not a ratio was set just for the con- 
venienve of handling money. 

Source of Activit y: Adapted from a lesson plan by Lyle Hendricks,. Farring- 
ton High School. 
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FISCAL POLICY GAME' 



Introduction : Fiscal policy is the Federal government's use of its tax and 
spending powers to offset swings in the business cycle* This activity is 
designed to give students practice in applying what they already know about 
fiscal policy to "real world" situations. Students are asked to place them- 
selves in the roles of fiscal policy-makers and to suggest tax and spending 
policies which might bring about full employment, price stability and econo- 
mic ^growth. 

Time Required : 45 minutes to one hour. ' 

Instructional Objectives : Given specific situatiocs^ students should be able 
to: ^ 

K Recommend tax and spending policies which would have a reasonable 
probability of advancing the economy towat d the goals of full 
employment^price stability and economic growth. 

2. Identify factors affecting fiscal policy. 
Material Required : 

1. Fiscal Policy Game Handout* 
Procedure: 

1. Divide ,the class into groups of three* Tell them that they'^repre- 
sent the President's Council of Economic Advisors and that they are 
to advise the President as>*to correct fiscal policy in four separate 
situations. Give the groups 20-30 minutes to work out their recom- 
mendations. (Fiscal Policy Game handout.) 

2. Go over each situation with the class as a whole. Let various 
groups present their recfenmendations and allow other groups to 
crit^que those V^ecoimiendations. 

Answers : 

^Situation #1. In this situation you want to do something to stimu- 
late a lagging economy. Cut personal and/or business 
taxes and increase government spending. 

Situation #2, This a tough one, similar to the situation Lyndon 
Johnson faced in 1966. If you raise taxes and/or cut 
government spending in order to fight inflation, you're 
likely to increase unemployment. In addition, you 
don't want to cut the social services part of the 
budget because of the trouble In the cities, nor do 
you want to disappoint Americans by slowing yje space 
program. Maybe ^^our students can find the answer! 



Situation #3. This 1$ an easy one. Cut taxes and increase govern- 
. , ment spending. 

Situation #4, I wouldn't do anything. You've got to worry about 

inflation, but that's about it. Place a call over 

to the Federal government and ask them to slow the 
rate of growth in the money supply} 
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FISCAL POLICY GAME 
{Fun, fun, fun!) 



As member;; of the President's Council of Economic Advisors, what kinds of 
Jiscal actions would you recommend under the following circumstances? 



1- The economy is stagnant in peacetime, with unemployment at 105S of the 
labor force. Consumers and business persons show no signs of wanting 
or of being able to increase their spending. 



Z. The U.S. is involved in a limited war of the Vietnam variety. Prices 
are increasing at a rate of 9% per year. The unemployment rate is 6% 
of the ^labor for e. The urban poor are agitating for more welfare 
money by setting fire to a couple of cities every couple of months, 
and the middle classes are excited about the possibility, of putting a 
people on Mars. It is fin election year* 



3. We are in the midst of a world-wide depression. Unemployment is 25% 
and the prices of m$t goods are falling. 



4, We are dxperiencint, a peacS^time economic ooom. Prices are increasing 
at a rate of 4.1% per year. In particular, business investment is 
soaring, with large antounts being spent on enlarging plant capacity. 
Consumers are optimistic and spending on durable good:> is h^gh. 




Source of Activity : Adapted from a lesson plan by Stephen Jackstadt, 
Center for economic Education, University of Hawaii, 



TRADE-OFFS OF TRADE. 



Introducdon ; This activity helps students understand the trade-offs which 
rmjst be made in economic decision-making. There are costs and benefits for 
each choice. Students nujst also be aware that each choice incurs opportunity 
costs. 

Time Required : 45 minutes - 

Concepts : Opportunity Costs, Trade-Offs. 

Instructional Objectives : The student wfll: 

h Identify some of the costs and benefits of international trade and 
explain how scarcity affects economic decision-making. 

2. Understand that every choice incurs opportunity costs by listing 
opportunity costs of specific situations and listing or identifying 
contributions of foreign trade to our life style* 

Material Required : 

1. Copies of student reading and worksheet: Trade-Offs of Trade. 

Procedure: 

1- Introduce lesson by asking students what would be the determining 
factors for buying a good. (Examples: costs, quality of good,) 
List responses on the chalkboard- Explain that there are many^ 
factoid to consider when making decisions. 

2- Distribute student reading and worksheet: Trade-Offs of Trade- 

3. Have student^s^^fi^'l out the worksheets. 

4/ For the final trade-off exercise one student will write a scenario 
and then ask another s^ated nearby to fill out the choice-making 
chart. 

5- After the students have finished their tasks, you might invUe them 
to share their responses with specific emphasis on the national 
values which are suggested in each phase of the activity- 

5. To bring closure Instruct students to create a list of the five 
economic/value goals of the It.S.A. for the next decade- 

Source of Activity : Adapted from curricu^lar materials developed by the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction* Washington State. Used 
with permission* 
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student Reading and Worksheet 



Trade-Offs of Trade 

Every economic decision involves trade-^offs. There are costs and ben5ifiLs 
in every choice that is made. The process is made more difficult Ux^use 
there is seldom agreement on any position. 

As an example, let's look at a very real situation. Japan can produce 
5teeT more cheaply and more efficiently than can the United States. 
This is due in part to the very modern steel plants that were built 1n 
Japan after tfje Second World War. By comparison, many of the American 
steel plants are old and somewhat out-dated. The United States could 
begin buying most of their steel from Japan or they could- continue to 
produce steel themselves 



1 CHOICE: Buy Japanese Steel j 


CHOICE; Make Steel in America ! 


Costs - Benefits 




Costs Benefits I 


American workers Cheaper steel 
temporarily out 
or work. 




More expensive Workers continue j 
steeK ^ in their jobs. j 

. — . 


We wouldn't have Possibility of 
our own s\eel producing other 
plants in time things with 
of war. resource*s. 




Forego the possi- ■ We would have 
bility of having our own steel i 
workers do other plants in time | 
things- of war. I 


Steel plants are We wo^'ld be able 
a sign of an to use resources 
"industrialized" more efficiently, 
nation, and we allov/ing the 
wouldn't have as theory of corn- 
many, parative advan- 
tage to work. 




■ ! 

Less efficient ^ Steel plants ^ ; 
use of resources, give us prestige 

an 

"industrialized" 
nation. 


Volume of Products made 
imports might from steel will 
increase cost less- 
greatly. 




Products made V!e would not have 
from steel will to buy imported 
cost less. steel so our import 

volume- would not 
incr'jase greatly. 



What decision v/ould you make? 
Why? 



You realize that the opportunity costs of one decision 
alternative you have to give up. XSi) 



is the best 
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student Reading and Worksheet, continued 
Let's look at another situation 

Over the years the Japanese have developed d highly skilled industrial 
complex that can produce excellent television sets at a moderate price. 
People in the United States are buying iitcire imported television sets and 
fewsr sets ftre made in the United Sta^fes. 

Fiil out the following chart: 



jcHOlC!;: Add protective tariffs to 
i the price of Japanese 
television sets 


CHOICE: Allow free pHce competition 


aCosts 


Benefits 


Cos ts 


Benefits 








■ 










r j 








i . 1 


- 







Wh/it decision w6uld yoti pake? 
Vlily? 
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TRADITIONAL. MARKET. AND COMMAND 
ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 



Introduction ! An economic system is a complex of institutional relationships 
that determine what goods and services will be produced, how they will 
will be produced, how much will be [Woduced, and who will consume them. 
Investigating these relationships .provides students with useful ^knowledge 
of different economic systems as well as the social and politipal develop- 
ment of different cultures. 

Time required : Approximately five class periods. 

Concepts : Types of economic systems: allocation mechanisms. 

Instructional Objectives : Students will; 

U Collect and record data about ihe three types. of economic systems. 

Z. Analyze the data and make inferences atout the economic goals of, 
particular cultures. 

3/ Distinguish between economies in terms of the relative importance 
of different allocation mechanisms. 

Materials Requir ed: 

U One copy each of handouts 1-6 for every student. 

Procedure : 

I. Distribute handouts I and 2. Ask students to read the selections 
in Handout Z and then to fill out the three boxes in Handout 1 that 
anpear under the heading *'What is the main economic problem?" 

Z. Distribute Handout 3. Ask students to read it and t^en fill out 
the top box in column 2 of Handout I. 

3.' Distribute Handout 4. Ask students to read it and then fill out 
the middle box in column 2 of Handout l- 

NOTE: After students read Handout 4, but before they complete Handout I, 
you may want to point out the '"ole that prices, play in a market economy* 
If the price of a good or 'service tends to rise durir.2 a noninflationary 
period (or faster than the average of all prices in a p&riod of infla- 
tion) the usual result will be to reduce the demand for that good or 
service and to increase the amount that is produced or offered for sale. 
If a price tends to fall in either absolute or relative terms, the 
opposite should happen: more of the commodity or service will be bought 
and less, produced or offered for sale. /In short, the market uses prices 
as key signals— or information— with which to help make aconomic decisions 
and to bring demand and supply into balance. That i^why the market 
system is frequently called a price system. 
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The pdint being emphasized is r^ferrinq to the oart of the 
reading titled "A Model: By Bread and Cheese Alone," and requesting 
the students to assume that people in this imaginary economy want 
more cheese and less bread. Then ask: , , 

a. What will happen to the price of good dairy land? To the 
: wages of bakers? 

b. Why would the changes the students describe take place? 

4. Distribute Handout 5* and have students fill out the bottom box 1n 
Cplumn 2 of Handout L 

5* Have students review all the previous readings and then fill out 
the three boxes in Column 3 of Handout 1* 

6* Distribute Handout Have students complete the exercises given 
there* , 

7. Have students write an fessay on the following statement; "No 
economy is fully a traditional, coimiand, or market economy* Each 
has traces of cll three systems/' j 

Source of Activity : Adapted from Lesson Three, Strategies for/jeachi ng 
Economics , Joint Cbuncil on Economic Education, James O'Neill, Chair* 
person* I'sed with permission* 
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TYPES OF ECONOMIC SYSTEMS. 



7- 





Type of 
Economic System 


What Is the main \ 
economic proDlem^ 


How does this type of 
econotty decide WHAT? HOW? 
and for HHOH? (2) ' 


What goaU/values are implied as' 
being important in this type of 
economic system? (3) 




TRADITIONAL; 








■ - X * 

v.". 1-4 

-" 1 


MARKET 




^ - 

1 

t 

f 


1 

/ 




COWHAND 






f 

* 

1 
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HANDOUT 2: ' THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 



. . .(Much) economics grows -out of one simple but powerful fact: There is 
never .enough of everything to go around. For'this reason, the study of 
economics focuses upon the concepts of scarcity ami choice. Every society * 
must find a wa/ to divide what it. has among what ft needs. This, generaliza-^ 
tion applies to such varied .goods and services as food, shelter^ transporta- 
tion, and medical care. f * ^---^ * " 

The world*s poorest societies face- scarcity in its most severe form. ' 
Anyone living in^an underdeveloped country where a typical person's income 
may average less than $100 a year knows that he cannot have everything he 
wants. The same point .applies, however, to the. governments and people of 
rich societies, such as . . . the United States.* The United States may have 
to tjhoose between trips to the moon an<t a cle^n erfvironment. A rich family 
in, the United States may have to choose betwenh^n expensive automobile aja<r"'N>, 
a vacation in Europe ..." 

Economies Along Spectrums 

. 

■ Throughout history, people have developed many v/ays of organizing a 
society ^:o decide what, hpw, and for whom to produce goods and services. * 
Different values, backgrounds, and geography have produced a wide variety 
of ecopomies. Out of this variety, however, three general, types or cate- 
'■gories of economic systems can be identified--traditional , ,conniand, and 
market. ^ . ^ 

The oldest, of these, sys^tems is the traditional economy . Such 
systems answer t^e what, how, and for^whom questions largely acCordi;ig to 
what was done in the past. They stress tfte old ways, not new ways or pro* 
gr^iss. Peoi^le in these societ^ies would be puzzled by the emphasis which ^ 
(many modern) economies : . . [^]ace on constant change and improvement. 

A^second group, nearly as ancient as the first, includes the command 
economies. Ruleri run these economies from above. The commands of these 
rulers determine the answers.to the key economic qifestio?is." In the*past, 
and in a few mo^ernjsociet^es, *the command economies have often preferred 
old, set ways oi^ doing things. In that respect,* they resemble traditional ^ 
econom;ies. But today man^jiations j^tith command economics, such as the 
Soviet Union and China, ^stress progress. 

A third group*, only a( few centuries old, contains th^ market economies • 
, , (T)hey include some of the wealthiest economies the world has yet 
seen, such as the United States ^nd Canada. Like the, newer command economies, 
^ they emphasize progress and change. For the most part, the buying ^nd celling 
activities of private citizens answer the what, how and ^or whom questions in 
market economies. Citizens sell. their labor to one another fOr whatever price 
they can get. They then use the proceeds to buy whatever th^ want and can 
afford. Therefore, unlike a command economic, the general public--not the* 
,rulers--decide what should be produced or how to produce it. 

Each of *the three types of economic systems has begrti described very 
simply here. f|preover, when you try to put the world's economies into one 
of these threelgroups, you will find that no econofiiy fits exactly into place. 
Although the UnTfed Statfs serves as an example of^a ntarket economy, it has 
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elements of ... traditional -economic systems. For example . . - some 
individuals, almost wit|iout giving it anotfier thought, Qo into the same 
line of work as their /^tflers or* mothers. (In many instance's, WQmen do not 
yet receive as much pay as men for equal work-) 

, - {T)he Soviet command ecqnoiny has some elements of a market system. 
Some farmers ov! collective or state farms sell parts of what they raise for 
whateveCf they ';jan. get in the market. LikewUe, the 'Soviet system has ele- 
ments of traditional econogjv. The loAg nist5>*y of the Soviet^people still 
influences the country to^ely^^ Yet, ^or the most p^rt, the Soviet economy ■ 
op^jrates on commands from the central governmertt ... 

No economy is'^fylly a tf*aditi«ial , command, or mui^ket economy, Each 
has traces, of all three sysjtems. * . ^ ^ \ , ■ 

^ } 

Source: Adapfted from Comparative Economic Systems: An Inquiry ApgV^oach , 
by John R. Coleman, Ted C. Soens, and Edwfn Fenton, pp- 18, v 



with permission, 



Reprinted 
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HANDOUT 3i WHAT, HOW, AMD FOR 'WHOM IN A TRADITIONAL ECONOMY ' . 

- - . Until recent years, the Eskimos produced and distributed food/ clothing 
and shelter exactly as their ancestors had done for generations before them. 
When they killed a seal or a caribou, they divided the meat and hides accord- 
ing to the customs of the past. Each^husband and wife educated their own 
children as they had been^educ&ted. They also provided other servi<:es, such 
as medical ca»*e.orOaw enforcement, as their ancestors had done^ ^ 

(The fol toiviny) roadin^{s) concentrate - . on the ways in wlitch the 
, Eskimos answered *the thre*fe baVic economic questions associated with the con- 
cept of scarcity: what to produce, how to produce it, and for v;ho[n to 
produce it ^ . . . _ ^ 

J What To Produce: The Seal or the Caribou ' " / 

The T^oahanirgmiut (no-a-ha-NEERG-me-ut) were still living on seal meat 
and we>e making y\o attempt to kill any of the numerous caribou that were con- 
tinually migrating past . . . (they), had. never hunted caribou on the ice and 
had not considered it possible. It would in fact be a fairly hopeless thing 
for them to try it; and while no doubt some of them%ight occasionally secure 
an animal, they would waste so muph time that the number of pounds pf meat 
they obtained 1n a week's hunt that "way would be but a small fraction of the 
amount of seal meat tfrey might have secured 1n the same time. Besides that* 
this is the season which the Eskimo give up to the accumulation of blubber 
for the coming year ... By getting seals in the spring . . , they secure 
an agreeable article of diet for the coming autumn, and provide themselves 
as well with a sort of insurance against hard luck in the fall hunt* Each 
family will in the spring be able to lay away from three to seven bags of 

^oil. Such a bag consists of the whole skin of the common seal. The animal 
has-been skinned through the mouth in such a way that the few necessary 
opeinngs 1n the skin can be easily sewed up of tied up with a thong. This 

''makes *a bag which will hold about three hundred pounds of blubber, so that a 
single family's store of oil for the fall will run from nine htmdred to two 
thousand pounds. 

> 

How To Produce It: Catching a Seal ^ 

The whole prinaiple of successfully stalki^ig a seal 1s just in realizing 
from the first thai/he is bound to see you and that your only hope is in pre- 
tending .that you are also a seal. If you act and look so as to convince him 
from thef first that you are a brother seal, he will regard you with unconcern. 
(Imitating) a seal weLI enough to deceive a seal 1s rjot difficult for, to 
begin with^ we know from experience that his eyesight is poor. You can walk 
up without taking any special precautions'until . . , you are within two 
hundred and fifty or three huR^ed yards.. Then you have to. begin to be more- 
careful . • * You must not onlyfcrawl ahead, seal-fashion, but you must be 
caref^^l to always present a side view of your body to the seal, for a man 
coming head-on does not look particularly like a seal , . . In this way you 
can crawl Within five or ten yards of him if you like, .and as'b matter^ of 
fact I nave known of expert^ seal huntet? who under emergencies would ^o after 
a seal without djfy ordinary weapon and^rawl so near him' that they could seize 
him by a flipper, pull him away from his hole, and club or stab him. 
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For Whom , to Produce It: Dividing the Seal # ■ . 

/ , ,(B)oiled pieces of seal meat had already been taken out j?f the jpot and 
lay steaming t)n a sideboard . > . My hostess picked out for me the lower * 
joint of a seal's foreleg. aOid handed it to me^ along with her own copper- ^ 
bladed knife; tfl6 next most desirable piece was'handed to her husband, and 
others in turn to the rest of the family . . (O^ne extra piece was sef- 
aside in case I should want a second helping, and the r^st of the boiled 
meat ,wa* divided irrto four portions,* with the explanation to me that'there * 
were four families in the village who had no fresh seal meat* ^ • 

The . . . adopted daughter of the house, at (child) of s^yen or^ eight, 
had not begun to eat with the rest of us,^for it was her task^to take a small ■ * r 

wooden platter and carry the four (small) pieces of boiled meat to the fOur 
families*who had none of their oWrt'to cook . . . Every hou^e in the village 
in which any cooking was done had likewise sent four portions ... <^ 

During our meaVpresents of food' were arioso brought us fHm other hotfSes;^ 
^ach housewife apparently knew exactly what the others had put in their pots,* 
Shd whoever had anything to offer that was a little bit different would send - ^ 
some of that to the others, so Jhat every minute 6r two a'jma'U girl mess^ger 
^appeared in our door with a platter^ of something to contribute to our meal . * . 

The Influence of the Past on Decision-Making ^ 

. ... We had several excellent fistf nets in our boat* and 1 had said to (the) 
Eskimo in the beginning that I thought we ought to put them out to see if we^ 
could catch any fish; butthey said very definitely that there wara no fish\ 
here. At that time I had had no experience with Eskimo in a count^ new to ^ *^ 
them. I had dealt only with Eskimo near (their) home, and tny experience with * ^ 
them was that they knew exactly whefe to put nets, and knew.also what places ^ 
were hopeless" as fishing localities. I know now that the E^kjmo . . never^ " . \ 
expect to find anything in any place where no one has found it before, so far . 
as they know, and never having heard of any one Catching fish in Smith Bay 
they had felt sure there would not be any . . 



The Influence of Beliefs on Decision-Making 

. . .(T)he wonders of our sciehce and the wildest tsles of our own mythologies 
pale beside the marvels which the Eskimo suppose to be happening all around, 
them every day at the behest of their magicians . . \ 

When I showed them niy binaculars that made faf'^away things seem near and 
clear, they were of course interested; when I looked to the south or east and 
saw bands of^caribou that were to them invisible, they applauded, and then 
(made) the suggestion, "Now that you have looked for the. caribou that are ttere 
today and found them, will you not also look for the ftaribou that are coming 
tomorrow, so that we can tell where to lie in ambush for "them." When they, 
heard that my glasses could not see, into the future, they were disappointed 
^ and naturally the reverse of well impressed with ou^ powers, for they 

that their own medicine-men had charms and magic paraphernalia that enabled 
them to see things the morrow was to bring forth . . . ^ ^ 

FromJihja>mur Stefansson^s famous 1913 account, MY LIFE WITH THE ESKIMO ; as 
quoted in Comparative Economic Systems: An Inquiry Approa ch>^ by John Coleman, 
Ted C. Soens, and Edwin Fen^on, pp. ^38-42* c. 197W Holt, Rineharf & i/inston. Hub* 
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HAffflOUT 4: tHE MARKET ECONOMY AS AN ORGANIZING TOOL . 

* ' • * 

Every d^y thousands of people take part in making or buying such diffe- * 
rent items as groceries, ten-speed bicycles, toasters, steel rods, houses/ 
basketballs*, magazines, factories, cars, pement mixers, and clojhes. Wfro ^ 
deci(ies which of these items should be" produced? Who will ger them?--What 
will ^these, goods co^st? How irthny of each item should, ber made? 

It would be simple if an individual or group could be singled out as 
the decision-maker. It would also be simple if some overall plan existed ^ 
which'set prices or production goals* However, such decision-makers and 
^lanfc do not exist in a market econon^y" , 

. ' .■■ » . ., • 

THE MARKET ^ ■ - 

/ • . ■ y * ■ ' . - r 

SecauM we live in a majrket-run society; we ape apt to take for granted 
the i3U22l7^--indeed, almost paradoxical— nature of the market solution to 
the ej;ononiic problem. 8ut assume for a moment that we could act as economic 
^dvisers to a society that had not yet decided on its mode of economic xSrga- 
nization. " ' • ,' ^ » 

fi(e. could imagine the leaders of such a nation saying, "We have always 
.experienced a 0'ighly ^radition-boKrM way of life. Our men hunt and culti- 
vate the fields and perform theij: tasks as the^ *re. brought up to do by the 
force of example and the in&tnJcti'on of their elders.' We^know, too, something 
Oif what can b^^done>y economic command. We are prepared, if necessary, to, ' 
sign an edict making it compulsory for many of our men to work on community 
' projects for our national develo^ent. Tell us,, is there any other way we 
can organize our society so that it will function successfully—or better 
yet, more successfully? ' J 

Suppose we answered, "Yeis,^here is another way. Organize your society 
along the lines of a market ecopoi^y." 

"Very well," say the leaders. "What do we then telT people to do? How 
do w.e assign them to their various tasks?" 1 

"That's the very point," we should answer. In a market econoiny, no one 
is, assigned to any 'task. la fact, the main idea of a market society is that 
eacli personals alliowed to decide for trimself/herself what to do.." 

There is consternation among the leaders, "You mean there is no assign- 
ment of some people to mining and others to cattle rais.inq? No manner of 
desigrrating some for^ij^nsportaCion and others for weaving?\ You leav6 this 
to people to decide fonTRemselves? But what happens If no one volunteers 
to go into the miaes, or if no pn^ offers himself/herseTf as railway engineer? 

"You may re^' ass^ired," wa telT the leaders, "ndne of that will happen). 
In a market saj^fety, all the jobs will be filled because it will be to 
peoplftl|,paArtrm:age to fill 'them." . . * 

Our-respondents-accepjt-this with uncertain, eXprjsj5lojls^__l^Nffl«Lj£o(^^ 

of them finally says, "let us suppose, that we take your advice and allow our- 
■people to do as they please. Let's talk about something specific, like qloth 
pTOdi/ttion. Oust how do we fix' the right level of cloth output in this 'mar'^ 
ket society' of yours?" ' ^ 

"But you don't, '' we reply. • - 
' "We don't! Then how do we know there* will Jie enough, cloth produced?" he 
eft^s triumphantly. , * . ? 



"Ah, but tire market will s«e that tool." * • ' - ' 

"But whjit is this market that will do these wonderful tilings? Who runs. 

it?" , • 

"Oh, nobod>' runs the market," we answer. "It runs^ itself. Tn Kact 
there re'ally isn't any such thing as 'the market.' If's just a wo^d'we use 
to describe the ^ay |Jeople*behave." > . 

, "But I thought people behaved the way they wanted to!" 

"And so they do," we'say. "Put never fear. They will want to behave , 
the way you want them' to behave." ' ' . * 

"I am afraid," say the chief of the delegation, "that we are wasting 
our time. We thought you had in min'd a serious proposal.' What yeu suggest 
is inconceivable. Good, day.'* 

^ • w 

A MOyEL: ^ BY BREAD AND CHEESE ALONE 

. . .IiTjagine a market econorny somewhere in the world which produces and 
consumes only ,two products* The people in "this econorny live.«ntirely»on 
bijead and cheese. Stu^ the ntode\ carefully, and consider how this econorny ■ 
decides what to produce, how to produce it', and for Whom to produce it. 

- First, much of the what question is'answered by the fa^t.that these 
people just happen to like bread and cheese, and only bread ^nd cheese. But 
how m^-ch of each? Since these people live in a free market econorny, th^ 
are riot^told which to buy". Th^ will divijfle their spending between bread and 
cheese in whatever way appeals to their tastes. Assume thH the$ have been 
spending half of tf^eir income on brea^i and half on cheese. Now suppose these 
people flecide, of their oi^n free Vill, that they want more cheese and ^ess 
bf^ead. - What happens? , ^ , ' 

'First, the bakers and the cheese makers learn of -the c'hange in taste not 
from a king or commissar, buf from simple observation. /The bakers find them- 
selves with bread unsold at the er\d of the day. That is a signal to them to 
cut back on production. The cheesemakers, on the other hand, find that they 
have sold all their cheese before the end of the day. That is their sign&l 
^*to try to expand production. ' * " 

But the chain of events has just begun.* The cheesemakers cannot simply 
make more cheese immediately. First, thej; will have to get mirFB\milk, more 
labor, and more equipment. If any of these ingredientsis in short supply, 
the. cheesemakers may change^the way in'which they make cheese as well as" the 
amoW. * If Skilled labor iSo.hai^d to come by, the cheesemakers may train more 
people, work their present staff overtime, cut corners in the cheeseriiaking 
process, or try to devise new machinery to do part of the work that has been 
done by Jabor. fVom any of these changes, a new how'answer would result'. 

At the same time^ bakers will find that they must lay off some of their 
skilled workers as production is cut back. These workers may be lucky enjpugh 
tq find jobs in the expanding cheese industry. However, thei^ .iew jobs will. 
probably-neHher pay weVl nor be-at-B^highTr^tll; tev^T a?^'th^ir"o1d~job'S 
in the bread industry. Farmers with land that is fine. for raising wheat-but 
not so good for raising dairy cattle will also feel the squeeze (at'least 
until th^ can shift ta another cKop that is just as profitable). Their 
friends with good dairy land wl^l Vosper. Thus,^ there will beV redistribu- 
tion of income as a result of the shift of tastes from thread to cheese. The 
for whom question is answered not by laK^but by impersori^V market forces. 
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Those who gain from the'^shift 1n tast^,get more iiicpme with which they can ' 
buy more of»the econonij\s bread and cheese than *ever before. Those who Icist 
from the shift in^taste end up with' less mciney to buj^ bread and cheese, 

The reaUworTd, however, is more complicated than this imaginary economy 
of bread eaters and cheese eaters. In the real world, thousands of products 
exist. But t^e same basic process^is still at work. In a giarket economy, 
Tree market forces, xespdnding to the demand of con^sumefs alone, make the 
major decisions about wfiat goods are tp be produced, who they are to be produced, 
and for whom they are to be produced,"^ * * I * * 

Sources : *'What to^roduce: Jhs Seal or the Caribou?** '*AWode1: By Bread and 
Cheese Alone*' are from Comparativ^e Economic Systems: An Inquiry Approach , by 
John R.,Cpleman, Ted C, Soens, and Edwin Fenton , pp 38-45. 1974, Holt, Reinhart 
and Winstoa Publishers. "The Marke('* is*fropfi The Making of Economic Society , 
by Robert Hfeilbroner, p^. 18-19, Prentjce-Hall , Ipc;, New. Jersey. Reprinted" 
with permissQorf. \ " ^ 
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HANDOUT 5: THE CORE OF THE COMMAND ECONOMY 



. . .In a market^eqonQmy , productive rpSources such as steel, timber, skilled 
labor and comp^iters, would go to whoever bids. highest for them. the Soviet 
Union, governmjent^ planners ■^dectde'^ where such resources are to go. They say, 
"Here are our mos|t im^j^rtant goals, and here ie the way we will use our avail- 
able resources to achieve these goals." ^ 

When considering the distribution of key resourcesr the planners face ah 
important questicgn;^ How should jthey divide production betweeli capital goods 
and consumer goods:? If they chose to, the pl'anners could raise tods^yVs stan- 
dards of livirrg quickly * They co^ld allocate/resoilrces ta the 0roductiorfof 
consumed goods whiph the people desires ^ut they knoW'that steel used .for 
automobiles, washing machines, and refrigerators cannot also be used for rail- 
road cars, bridges, and more steel mills. And if the stock of capital goods 
does not increase, the nation will not be able to rftake more consumer goods in 
t-he future. The problem, then, is; Find a workable balance between giving 
tbe people what they want in the short run, while providing for the long-term 
expansion of the nation*s productive facilities . . . 

All of the separate pieces in the Soviet Union's economic jigsaw puzzle 
somehow have to be fitted togfether. This is'tfie task of the GospTan, the: 
state economic planning agency -of the Sovtet t)nion,_ This commi tt^ of economic 
planners receives Its general directions from the central gonsifittpi^f t(he>v, 
Coitmunist.Party* The* party !'rames the five-year plans for tne' society; 

In translating the. general commands of the party into mai^Y closely, related. 
Specific targets, the Gosplan 'has h^p from suboHinatfi comrriissions that govern 
different industries and r&gions. ..The^ planning agency ill soi uses statistics and 
computers to help fit the' pt^ces of the economic jigsaw puzzle together . / 

Even with the various "types. of assistance the Gosplanvreceives, the task 
of the economic planner* remains complex._ The planners ^flst nia most of the 
economic decisions' that the ft^ee.market makes in th^. l^nitfid States. Outsiders 
know many of the mistakes 'thail Soviet planne»?s have matle. Too many shortages 
■and too^any failures in achieving goals make theSe mistakes difficult to con- 
ceal * ' ■ 

y The Gofplan takes its orders from the Communist Party. The party is an ^ 
elite group and is deliberately kept sme^ll. In fact, only about six percenjt 
of the adults in the So.viet Union todiaZ-belong to the partyr But once they 
become members, each pl'ays a part, however minor, in setting the goals for the 
nation. The manbers of the Gosplan aire the key technicians whose skills help 
determine whether or not the nation.'s goals are achi,feved. 'But the goals them- 
selves—and the final control of the economy— still remain firmly in the hands 
of the Communist Party . . . 

.... ■ ■ - ■ \..: 

Source : Adapted from Comparative Economic :Svstems; An Inquiry Approach, by. 
John R. Coleman, Ted C. Soens, And Edwin Fenton, pp. 156-59. Ritiehart ancT"- ■ 
Winston-,"Publ-i5her-s-.-~-ReRr-inted wi±h-permi^sloja.. / 
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HANDOUT 6: EVALUATION EXERCISE 

' ■ ■ ■ I ' \ i 

Below are statements describing various economic actions. In the space 
provided label or classify eacb. statement according to whether -you think it 
is typical of a traditional ^conotny (T), a command' eco>iotny (C), or a market . 
economy (H). , ' 

^1. "On the farms, the Working day lasts from before sunrise*until 

- dusk or dark. As they have done for centuries, women follow 

the reapers and binders on foot'to gather the gleanings from 

the field . ." ' . • 

Z. "The problem of finding skilled workers was immense. There 

were simply not enough trained. men available. . Jiis competitors. _ 
were fighting for. their share oF the labor supply. (He) 
decided -to introduce a five-dollar-a-jday minimum wage. The . 
new minimum more than (jbubled th^ exi-stihg wage . . .". 

"The practice of giving certain indi^fetri^s (first call on 

scarce mai;eri$Ts) has brought mbre^apid bver-all economic 
growth than otherwise might have -been ■possible." ' 

■ ■: ■.:::■-.■}■ 

'4. "The proclamation of the (head o/f state) declared that no. 

' banking operations should, be cariried on throughout the country 

until further notice." , i 

5. "The (people,being studied) were^still liv,ing cflMeal, meat and 

' were making no a-^itempt to kill any of the numerous caribou that: 

were continuaHyi migrating past. I thought at first. that there 
might be some taboo preventing them from hunting caribou on ice, 
. "but this they told me was not so. It was simply that they'had 
' never hunted caribou on the ice and hadUot'sQnsidered it , ; 
• possible ..." '.. ' . 

* ' 

, ^6, "Holding prices'in check was difficult, A great burden fell on 

'■ • the O^ice of Price Adminiatratpon, created to keep, the lid on. 

pni(^6 by setting ceilings on a>large list of commodities which' 

were much in demand." ' * 



mm SHEET V . 
Handout 6; Evaluation Exercise 



1. T (traditional ecbnoniy) 

2. C (conmand econon^^) ' ' 

3. .C (coiilTBrid^etonofny) 

4> C (command ecortorfis^^ 

5. T (traditidnal economy) - r 

■s: ^ 

6. M ([naf*kf+ econoiny)'- ' 
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